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53rd ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


National Life-Insurance Company 


(Mutual) 
OF MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 


JANUARY 1, 1903 


ASSETS 
Bonds, Stocks and Warrants 
Mortgages, First Liens . 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes 
Real Estate, Book Value 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds . 
Cash, in Banks and Office 
Interest and Rents due and accrued . 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums 


$8,743,091.76 
9,854,032.32 
35338,333-31 
1,727,341.19 
24,700.00 
592,545-20 
442,224.37 

: 613,322.99 


$25, near a 
60.78 
$25, 335, O30. 36 


Less Agents’ Credit Balances 
Total 


LIABILITIES 
Insurance Reserves 
Annuity Reserves 
Extra Reserves 
Trust Fund Reserves. 
Death Claims under “adjustment . 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


$21,138,320.87 
1,069,240.75 


319,577-24 
60,221.97 


36,099.00 
, rae 
2,584,763.7 


$25,335,030.36 








CASH INCOME 
$4,419,698.41 
1,068,834.82 
514,185.68 
2,327.22 


Premiums, ° 
Interest and Rents . 
Considerations for Annuities 
Profit Account . ~ ft 


$6,005,046.13 


$21,094,122 
2,154,799 


Total . . 


New Insurance, spatpcuae 
Gain in 1902 . 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Death Claims 

Dividends and Annuities ‘ . 

Endowments and Surrender Values . 

Expenses, Taxes, Commissions, and 
Premium on Bonds . j 

Income Saved . 


$1,037,333.03 
184,390.36 
678,245.87 
1,248,526. 
xe ,856,550.1 
Total . $6,005,046.13 


Tota! Insurance » ee i - $118,301,698 
Gain in 1902 > - 9,728,647 


JAMES T. PHELPS @ CO., State Agents, 159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-Pres. ang Sec. 





None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 


FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 
John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire St. 
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Annulty Bullding, Boston, Mass. 
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The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA (Incorporated in 1868) 


is the Best Company to Insure in and, conse- 
quently, the Best to Represent. 
A word from you and we will tell you some- 
thing exceedingly interesting. 
Home Office : 
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MISSOURI FIRE-INSURANCE SITUATION. 


Another Attempt to Repeal Adverse Legislation — Forces Which Are Lined Up 
in the Fight — Successful Outcome Considered More Than Likely. 


The State of Missouri furnishes 
perhaps the most interesting study of 
the effects ‘of fire-insurance 
legislation upon the interests of com- 
panies and property-owners. Mis- 


souri is one of the States in which 


adverse 


fire-insurance has been treated with 
the least consideration, and where the 
efforts to make it difficult to do busi- 
ness have been most persistently pur- 
sued. After twelve years of expe- 
rience the results have proved so bad 
that the property-owners have finally 
become aroused and are now seeking 
to bring about the objects for which 
the companies and their agents have 
repeatedly fought. 

Missouri passed a valued-policy law 
in 1889. At that time there were one 
hundred and fifty-seven outside com- 
panies doing business in the State. 
Within five years the number has 
been reduced to one hundred and fif- 
teen. In 1893, four years after the 
passage of the law, the situation be- 
came so serious that the companies 
made a general advance in rates. 
The average charge to property- 
owners increased in a single year from 
$1.26 to $1.41. 

The heavy advances made evidently 
tended to reduce the fire losses, and 
the experience of the companies was 
somewhat more favorable, resulting 


in a gradual modification of rates. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, 
the rate of burning in Missouri has 
continued far beyond the normal, and 
the experience of the companies for 
the twelve years since the passage of 
the valued-policy law has probably 
been as severe as in any State of the 
Union. During that time the outside 
stock companies received some $55,- 
000,000 in premiums and paid out in 
losses nearly $37,500,000. ‘This is a 
loss ratio of sixty-eight per cent for 
the twelve years. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
experience of local companies has 
been much more favorable, showing 
that adverse legislation usually strikes 
outside companies with greater sever- 
ity. The loss ratio of the local com- 
panies for the twelve years involved 
was fifty per cent. At the same time 
the average rate received by the local 
companies during that 
some eight points higher than the 


period was 


average rate of outside companies. 

In 1891 Missouri passed an anti- 
trust law, which however was general 
in its application. This was amended 
in 1897 to include insurance compa- 
nies. It prohibited rate agreements 
throughout the State, with the excep- 
tion of cities having a population of 
over 100,000. This exemption was 
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afterwards eliminated. In1899 ninety- 
two outside companies doing business 
in the State were prosecuted under 
this law and compelled to pay a fine 
of $1,000 each. 

During the past five years the situ- 
ation in Missouri has been growing 
steadily worse. In 1898 there were 
one hundred and fifty-two outside 
companies doing business in the State. 
In 1g01 the number had been reduced 
to one hundred and seven, and during 
1902 there have been a number of ad- 
ditional withdrawals, so that the sup- 
ply has materially contracted. This 
contraction has borne very severely 
upon property-owners, especially in 
large cities, and since the plans for 
the St. Louis Exposition have been 
inaugurated the situation has become 
doubly bad, because contemplating 
exhibitors have found it almost im- 
possible to secure adequate indemnity. 

During 1902 the rates of insurance 
in Missouri, particularly in large 
cities, were rapidly advanced, in some 
instances as much as one hundred 
per cent. This action was the result 
of the general bad experience of the 
companies throughout the country, 
but the situation in Missouri had be- 
come so intolerable that the advances 
there were in many respects far be- 
yond the average increase made else- 
where. 

The situation finally aroused the 
business interests of Missouri to activ- 
ity. A year ago the local agents of 
the State made an effort to secure the 
repeal of adverse legislation. They 
were very nearly successful, but were 
finally defeated upon a technicality. 
In the meantime the heavy advances 
in rates occurred and the interest in 
the situation transferred itself from 
the agents to the property-owners, 
who now join hands in what appears 


Insurance Economics. 


to be a united attempt to secure a re- 
peal of adverse insurance legislation. 
The business men of St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, as well as many 
other small cities and towns of the 
State, including the agricultural dis- 
tricts, have become interested in the 
movement and have announced a 
definite platform, which includes the 
repeal of the valued-policy law, the 
anticoinsurance, and the anticompact 
law. Neither the fire-insurance com- 
panies nor the agents are taking a 
hand in the situation. It is in every 
respect a property-owners movement, 
brought about by the conditions 
which they have been compelled to 
face through the apparent short-sight- 
edness of the legislature. 

Their program, however, is prac- 
tically identical with that advocated 
by the agents last year, and the prop- 
erty-owners have doubtless selected 
this plan feeling that the work per- 
formed by the agents in converting 
the legislature can be made effective 
this year if the same things are pro- 
posed. The fact that the agents are 
not taking an active hand, and that 
the companies have nothing whatever 
to do with the matter is considered as 
offering unusual chances of success. 
It is an interesting fact also that some 
important business interests, which 
during the past two years have pub- 
licly opposed the insurance companies 
and their agents, are now cordially 
cooperating with their fellow mer- 
chants in the attempt at reform. 

The greatest interest centers in 
the proposed anticompact legislation. 
The proposition is to repeal the pres- 
ent law and to adopt in its place the 
Wisconsin statute, under which agents 
(not companies) are permitted to 
make rates. 

The business men are going about 
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Missouri Fire-Insurance Situation. 8: 


FIRE-INSURANCE IN MISSOURI—:890 TO igo: INCLUSIVE. 


(Prepared for INSURANCE Economics from the Missouri State Reports.) 


Local Stock Companies. 

















Date eg | Risks Written Premiums | Insurance Losses Paid = 

panies ee eee ee _ Recsived - — cyanate. oo 
1890 4 | $18,532,734 | $231,966 | $1.25 $103,258 $0.56 
1891 2 | 15,290,891 | 178,410 | 1.17 81,295 0.51 
1892 2 | 23,897,356 | 230,940 .97 115,105 0.55 
1893 2 | 18,249,018 224,820 1.23 132,179 | 0.72 
1894 2 | 15,625,434 221,064 1.41 122,330 | 0.79 
1895 2 20,781,461 | 291,967 1.40 96,727 0.46 
1896 2 20,816,588 | 288,333 1.39 120,970 0.53 
1897 2 20,158,768 | 272,176 | 1.35 99,255 0.49 
1898 2 20,042,399 249,868 | 1.25 139,411 0.70 
1899 2 12,895,582 | 157,204 1.22 82,260 0.64 
1900 2 22,443,487 | 255,257 | 1.14 139,174 0.62 
1901 | 2 17,328,470 | 236,921 | 1.37 182,135 1.05 

Total | $226,062,188  |$2,838,926 | $1.26 $1,414,099 $0.63 

Outside Stock Companies. 

Date — Risks Written | Premiums Insurance | Los Paid r « 
_ panies | Received : ama ; oe Bunter 
1890 | 157 $358,370,020 | $4,269,416 | $1.19 $2,508,561 $0.70 
1891 136 361,637,853 4,216,295 1,17 3,172,897 0.88 
1892 | 122 395,897,435 4,850,852 1.23 3,765,468 0.93 
1893 | 116 380,999,151 4,801,623 1.26 4,392,439 1.15 
1894 | 115 333,651,716 4,692,434 1.41 | 3,872,932 1.01 
1895 120 345,032,818 4,642,530 1.35 | 2,384,644 0.69 
1896 135 362,166,013 4,481,246 1.24 | 2,246,029 0.62 
1897 | 146 361,168,473 4,333,711 1.20 | 2,541,418 0.70 
1898 | 152 381,419,405 4,335,641 1.14 | 2,834,028 0.74 
1899 140 487,237,412 | 4,532,719 1.04 | 2,661,577 0.61 
1900 | 183 | 478,011,246 4,774,582 1.00 | 3,625,885 0.76 
1901 107 | 487,978,699 5,108,418 1.05 3,922,118 0.80 

Total | $4,683,570,241 ($55,039,467 | $1.18 | $37,427,996 | $0.80 


their campaign in a thorough manner, 
are arousing a favorable sentiment 
among their associates throughout 
the State, and are bringing every in- 
fluence to bear upon those who have 
been elected to the legislature. The 
campaign is under the direct charge 
of the Merchants Retail Association 
of Missouri, which has adopted defi- 
nite resolutions in favor of the repeal 


of the statutes referred to. ‘The state 
of mind of the property-owners is well 
illustrated by the statement of L. M. 
Jones, who is at the head of the move- 
ment: ‘‘We are now paying for 
our unwise State laws and for our 


universal carelessness regarding fire 
protection.’’ 

A period of renaissance appears 
about to be inaugurated in Missouri 
fire underwriting. The agents of the 
State have demonstrated their capac- 
ity to influence legislation, and the 
property-owners have finally awa- 
kened to a situation which is bad for 
them. While the companies may not 
approve of the program in every re- 
spect, particularly of that part which 
gives rating powers to agents and 
denies them to companies, they will 
undoubtedly acquiesce, feeling that 
they are getting all that can reason- 
ably be expected under the circum- 
stances. 
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FIRE-INSURANCE EXPERIENCE IN MISSOURI. 


The special table which we present 
in this connection, showing the fire- 
insurance experience in Missouri for 
the twelve years since the passage of 
the valued-policy law, will be studied 
with interest by all fire underwriters. 
These figures were prepared by the 
JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 
and then submitted to Mr. John H. 
Adams, Secretary of the American 
Central Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, for comment and criticism. 
Mr. Adams’ statement thereon is pub- 
lished below : — 


I am very much interested in the figures 
presented, as they show the awful condi- 
tion in the splendid State of Missouri, 
which should not prevail and for which 
there certainly must be causes. The writer 
has studied the situation earnestly for a 
number of years. If I were asked for the 
principal causes for the high loss ratio and 
the consequent high rate of insurance 
charged for Missouri business, my answer 
would be as follows : — 


First. The valued policy law, applying 
to insurance on buildings, which encour- 
ages fraud on the part of dishonest men, 
who overinsure and stand back of the law, 
after the fire, whether the claim be an 
honest or a fraudulent one. Lawmakers 
complain that insurance companies accept 
the premium and refuse to pay the face of 
the policy, where the actual value is less, 
yet property-owners know better than any 
one else the actual value of their property, 
hence they commit the first fraud when, 
by misrepresentation, they secure the over- 
insurance. I say, punish the man who 
practises the first fraud by overinsuring 
his property, rather than the company 
that is imposed upon by his misrepresen- 
tation and his criminal intent, and whose 
crime extends to his next-door neighbor, 
an honest man, and burns his property as 
well. In every State of the Union, where 
a valued-policy law has been enacted, the 
fires have increased in number, and the 
loss ratio has increased proportionately 
and the incendiary has been made happy, 
as it secured for him a reward for his 
crime and furnished him a profit on the 
burning of his overinsured property. It 
should not be a hard matter to cause a 
legislator to see that a law that produces 
crime and rewards criminals is a bad law 
and one that should be removed from the 
statute-books of any State. 

Second, The anticoinsurance law that 
applies to insurance on buildings and per- 
sonal property as well, and which will not 


allow the company to agree with the prop- 
erty-owner for a low rate, on the express 
condition that he will maintain a fixed 
percentage of insurance on his property. 
Why should a law prohibit a corporation 
from making a special contract with an 
individual, and not prohibit individuals 
making similar contracts with each other ? 
Underinsurance in first-class cities and 
towns, according to statistics, has for a 
number of years produced a much greater 
loss ratio than has ovevinsurance, hence a 
high rate must be charged to meet the in- 
creasing loss ratio consequent upon small 
insurance compared to actual values. In- 
surers in well protected towns figure that 
their losses will be only partial, hence in 
the absence of coinsurance qualifications 
on their policies will carry only a small 
amount of insurance, entailing, as a rule, 
heavy losses upon the companies, while 
the percentage of loss on the property is 
but small. This law should surely be re- 
pealed and special contracts that are not 
harmful to the property-owners or insur- 
ance companies legalized, and provisions 
made for their enforcement. Repeal the 
valued-policy law and the anticoinsurance 
law, both of which have produced high 
loss ratios, and the natural consequence 
will follow— fewer fires, smaller loss 
ratios, and lower rates of insurance. In- 
surance rates in Missouri are higher than 
a good and healthy condition warrants, 
hence the removal of the causes that have 
so long produced the unnatural and un- 
healthy conditions will surely produce the 
desired effect of fewer fires, lower loss 
ratios, and lower rates of insurance. No 
case of ‘‘ cause and effect’? could be plainer 
or easier of solution. 

Third. The anticompact law that pro- 
hibits companies and agents from combi- 
ning tables of experiences in order that they 
may arrive at a correct, equitable, and ade- 
quate rate to charge for insurance. The 
long experience of all companies on all 
classes of business is the best guide for 
the naming and maintaining of an equi- 
table and fair rate. The States of the 
Union that have on their statute-books 
the fewest and simplest insurance laws, 
and allow the widest range to companies 
and their agents in the comparison of ex- 
periences, are the States that to-day have 
the fewest fires, the least loss ratios, and 
hence the lowest rates of insurance. What 
better argument could any one make 
against the enactment and enforcement 
of the anticompact law? If the statistics 
and experiences of such States were 
studied and understood more by our 
legislatures, they certainly would pro- 
ceed to repeal any law that prohibits 
companies from furnishing to the insuring 
public a rate that is fair and equitable to 
all concerned. Where laws prohibit such 
a course on the part of companies the 
rates have always been found high. 
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ANOTHER FORWARD STEP IN AGENCY ORGANIZATION. 


Proposed Auxiliary Association for Large Cities.— President Geer of the National Asso- 
ciation May Proceed with the Project during 1903. 


The new president of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, Thomas H. Geer, has begun 
the agitation of a project for the or- 
ganization of an auxiliary association 
of local agents in large cities, and may 
proceed therewith during 1903, taking 
the six excepted cities in Western 
Union territory as a nucleus. The 
proposition has already attracted wide- 
spread comment and may become one 
of the imporiant undertakings which 
will engage the attention of fire-in- 
surance interests during the current 
year. 

President Geer launched his first 
declaration in regard to this matter 
at the meeting and banquet of the 
Illinois Association, held at the Grand 
Pacific, in Chicago, Dec. 18, 1902. 
He then stated that since his acces- 
sion to the presidency of the National 
Association he had become pro- 
foundly impressed with the belief 
that that association was not closely 
enough organized to effectively re- 
form the deplorable agency condi- 
tions existing in large cities. There 
were many agents in these cities 
who, though members of the State 
associations, were not actively allied 
therewith, although vitally interested 
in the local conditions peculiar to 
their respective cities. These agents, 
he believed, would cooperate enthu- 
siastically in an auxiliary organiza- 
tion, the particular object of which 
was the betterment of conditions in 
large cities. 

President Geer stated that the 
membership in such an organization 


should comprise the ‘‘real’’ local 
agents in those cities, and that organ- 
ized under such circumstances its 
membership would become a most 
influential one, because to the pres- 
ent constituency of the agency move- 
ment in those cities there would be 
added a new element of strength thus 
far undeveloped and unfelt. Such 
an organization would exercise a con- 
trolling influence over business rang- 
ing from $16,000,000 to $18,000,000 
of premium income, and its chief 
aim would be to conduct fire-insur- 
ance in the large cities along the most 
economical lines. The introduction 
of the multiple agency system had 
divided and impaired the responsi- 
bility of the local agent. A return to 
sole agencies would increase the 
value of an agency franchise, and 
commissions could be reduced. The 
present rate of expense in large cities 
had brought the business into re- 
proach and reform thereon could be 
secured only by a closely allied or- 
ganization of local agents immediately 
interested. 

Mr. Geer stated that such an asso- 
ciation, when organized, should have 
a general chairman and _ secretary- 
treasurer for the whole territory, with 
a chairman and a secretary for each 
city branch, and that after organiza- 
tion a strong conference committee, 
with representatives from each city, 
should be authorized to confer with 
a representative committee from the 
companies, and both committees 
should be empowered to bind their 
principals in a mutual agreement, 
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where the same can be done legally. 

It is possible that President Geer 
will soon appoint a committee on 
organization, consisting of three from 
each of the six Western excepted 
cities, to meet and consider a plan of 
organization. All suggestions from 
different sources made in regard to 
the proposed organization will be 
referred to this committee for con- 
sideration. 

As stated, President Geer’s propo- 
sition is to make this organization 
auxiliary to the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents, and 
to require that only those who are 


members of the National Association 
shall become members of the new 
organization. It is anticipated that 
such an organization will be able to 
establish the sole-agency system, to 
reduce expenses, to handle brokers, 
improve local conditions, raise the 
standard of agency representation, 
and defend the interests of the local 
agents from encroachment by other 
interests at all points. It is antici- 
pated that the movement will result 
in a reduction in the number of local 
agents, that there will be consolida- 
tions, and that competition will be 
much diminished. 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE PROPOSITION: COMMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


The proposed movement does not 
come as a surprise. It is a natural 
outcome of the existing sentiment in 
favor of agency organization. It is 
an attempt to utilize more effectively 
the forces of organization. It is a 
development of the idea of interde- 
pendence, which the National Asso- 
ciation has so effectively stood for 
during the last six years. It will in 
no wise interfere with the success of 
the National Association, nor will it 
diminish the importance and effec- 
tiveness of the State associations. 
On the contrary, any form of organi- 
zation among local agency interests 
which is based upon legitimate de- 
mands, and is designed to defend 
legitimate interests, will benefit or- 
ganized agents in all parts of the 
country. 

The greatest need for reform in 
fire-insurance to-day is in the large 
cities, and the bad conditions which 
exist therein are felt, consciously or 
unconsciously, by local agents in all 
parts of the country. A change for 
the better in the situation in large 


cities must, by the very nature of the 
case, tend to elevate and tone up the 
business of fire-insurance everywhere. 
And it is equally true that unless the 
agents in large cities, through their 
own efforts, and on account of the im- 
mediate self-interest which is involved, 
bring about better conditions, the hope 
for pronounced reform in agency con- 
ditions elsewhere must be deferred. 
The largecities’ association, if organ- 
ized, will stand in the same relation to 
the National Association that the State 
associations do. It will hold its 
membership in the same way, con- 
tribute its share to the expense, and 
send its delegations to the National 
conventions. In confining the move- 
ment to the six excepted cities in 
Western Union territory it is not 
proposed to debar other large cities 
from participation in the benefits of 
the proposed organization. On the 
contrary, it is conceived to be among 
the probabilities that it will be de- 
sirable to extend the movement to all 
large cities in the country. ‘The or- 
ganization of the agents in the large 
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cities of Western territory is sought at 
this time on account of the particular 
efforts which have been made from 
time to time, on the part of the com- 
panies, to adopt legislation in regard 
to these cities. It is anticipated that 
this attempt will be renewed within a 
short time. 

The movement, if consummated, 
will bring the agents in the large cities 
into such close relations with each 
other, giving them a sense of strength 
through the possession of common 
interests, that it is sure to place a 
weapon of defense in their hands 
which they have never heretofore pos- 
sessed. It will enable all agents in 
all of these cities to stand unitedly 
and effectively in favor of the plat- 
forms which they may advocate. It 
will make the interests of the agents 
in one of these cities identical with 
the interests of agents in all, and it 
will be impossible for any hostile force 
to strike at the interests of agents in 
one city withcut bringing into being 
a strong sympathetic feeling among 
the agents in all cities, which will be 
almost irresistible as a defensive fac- 
tor. As the new organization will 
probably be based upon the sole- 
agency platform it is likely to en- 
counter the opposition of those agents 
whose existence depends upon the 
multiple-agency system. 

The apparent sentiment existing in 
favor of an agency organization de- 
voted especially to large cities is an 
indication of the way in which agency 
organization in the future is likely to 
develop. In other words, the agency 
movement is likely to find its highest 
efficiency in the subdivision of its 


strength. The more the avenues 
created, through which the defensive 
energy of the agent can be exerted, 
the stronger will grow the movement 
as a whole, and the greater will be- 
come the power of the National Or- 
ganization to serve the interests of 
the American Agency System. 

In time, there are likely to be other 
auxiliary organizations of the Na- 
tional Association, having in view 
particular objects. The organization 
of a New England association, com- 
prised of State associations, has 
already been publicly discussed. 
Agents in the South think favorably 
of a field organization representing 
their special territory, and it is not 
improbable that eventually there will 
be district organizations, auxiliary to 
the National body, representing all 
the geographical sections, such as 
New England, the Middle States, 
Middle Western States, Southern 
States, and the Far Western States. 

As stated, if the movements in this 
direction are properly conducted, they 
will tend to build up the National 
movement and not in any way destroy 
its efficiency. A study of the history 
and growth of similar movements 
fully warrants this statement. It is 
unlikely that any of these movements 
will be started with a view to making 
them independent of the National As- 
sociation. The National feeling is 
so strongly developed and has proved 
itself so efficient in the promotion of 
agency interests everywhere, that it 
is hardly probable anything will be 
done to render that movement in- 
effective. 





BUFFALO ASSOCIATION OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 





Another Local Board where the Deposit Rule Has Been Enforced — Members Cet 
a Dividend on the Operations of the Organization. 





We presented an interesting ac- 
count last month of the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters, which is 
one of the few local boards through- 
out the country where a stiff deposit 
rule is enforced. The Buffalo agents 
have for many years adopted a sim- 
ilar policy in the conduct of local af- 
fairs, and we are therefore presenting 
the subjoined statement, showing the 
method by which the deposit rule in 
Buffalo is operated : — 

The Buffalo Association of Fire 
Underwriters was incorporated by an 
act of the New York legislature 
passed July 25, 1881. The incorpo- 
rators consisted of thirty local fire un- 
derwriters. The defined purpose was 
to inculcate just and equitable princi- 
ples of insurance, to establish and 
maintain uniformity in insurance con- 
tracts, and to acquire, preserve, and 
disseminate full information relative 
to the business. Due power was con- 
ferred to adopt by-laws for the fur- 
therance of these purposes. 

The present rules of the Buffalo 
Board makes membership eligible to 
any agent who maintains his own 
office and signs his own policies. 
Before entering upon the privileges 
of membership he must pay into the 
treasury of the association $400 in 
cash, $200 of which is a membership 
fee which becomes the property of 
the association. The remaining $200 
is deposited in a ‘‘ forfeit fund’’ to 
the credit of the member, the interest 
accruing upon that fund becoming 
the property of the association. This 
cash payment of $400 covers partner- 


ships as well as individuals existing 
at the time the by-laws were adopted. 
It was provided, however, that after 
that date new applicants, who were 
to engage in partnership with mem- 
bers already admitted, should pay 
a membership fee of $200, which be- 
comes the property of the association. 

The application for membership 
must be accompanied by a certified 
check to cover all fees before it will 
be considered. It isthen read in open 
meeting and referred to the committee 
on membership. This committee re- 
ports within two weeks upon the 
eligibility of the applicant, who is 
then voted upon by ballot at a regu- 
lar meeting, notice of which, inclu- 
ding the name of the applicant, has 
been given to members. ‘The vote of 
four-fifths of the members present is 
necessary for election. 

Members may withdraw upon giv- 
ing sixty days’ notice. Atthe end of 
that time, if they are still in good 
standing and not under charges for 
infraction of rules, the amount of 
their deposit in the forfeit fund, $200, 
is returned. As stated, the other $200, 
paid as an entrance fee, is retained as 
the property of the association. 
When a member is found guilty of 
infraction of rules, and is fined, this 
fine must be paid at once; if not, it 
is taken out of the forfeit fund; but 
unless the amount so taken is restored 
within forty-eight hours, the balance 
of the fund is forfeited to the associa- 
tion. All funds thus received by the 
association for fines and forfeits be- 
come the property of the association. 
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The only money in which the mem- 
ber has any equity is the $200 origi- 
nally deposited in the forfeit fund, 
which is returned to him upon his 
withdrawal. This so-called ‘‘ fine 
fund’’ of the association includes all 
moneys received for fines. This fund 
may at any time be transferred to the 
special fund by a two-thirds vote of 
the association. 

By virtue of the large original 
deposits, together with interest accre- 
tions and fines imposed, the funds of 
the Buffalo Board have become quite 
large. The resources are entirely 
ouside of the percentage charges im- 
posed against premium receipts for 
the running expenses of the associa- 
tion. Itis stated that the association 
now has on deposit funds equaling 
some $25,000, of which a _ great 
portion belongs absolutely to the 
association, and, under well-guarded 
conditions, may be used for various 
purposes. Among other things, some 
$1,000 of this fund was used to sub- 
scribe to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, and similar subscriptions have 
been made to other public funds, 
such as the Galveston Fund, all of 
which have tended to strengthen 
the organization, and have been 
accepted as evidences of its perma- 
nency and value. Some time ago a 
dividend of $40 per member was de- 
clared out of the special fund. 

The imposition of fines for the vio- 
lation of rules is in charge of a com- 
mittee on deviations, consisting of 
seven, any member of whom may be 
removed by a two-thirds vote at any 
regular meeting. Written charges 


against a member are held as prima 
facie evidence of violation, until the 
accused shall prove himself innocent 
of the charge. The deviation com- 
mittee has access to the books and 
accounts of the member on trial. 
The decision of the majority of the 
committee is binding, and, in addi- 
tion to paying the fine imposed, the 
agent convicted must cancel all poli- 
cies upon the risk in question and 
remain off for the period of one year. 
The committee has authority to es- 
tablish non-intercourse if it is deemed 
desirable, or to expel the member 
entirely. 

An appeal may be taken from the 
decision of the committee to twelve 
members of the association drawn by 
lot, the verdict of ten of whom shall 
be necessary to convict. 

The deviation committee stands 
rather as a court of equity than of 
technicality, and its findings have 
been but twice appealed from. In 
both cases they were confirmed by 
the association. Nearly all the fines 
imposed have been paid without re- 
course to the members’ deposit in the 
forfeit fund. In a few cases the 
deposits was so drawn upon and 
the non-intercourse rule enforced. 
In two cases the board has been 
threatened with legal proceedings, 
and in one instance a suit was begun 
but never brought to trial. 

The testimony of members of the 
board is that the deposit rule has 
proved very satisfactory. It has so- 
lidified the local board and made 
more effective the disciplining of its 


members. 





PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF RATE-MAKERS. 





Important Step Toward Cooperation Discussed. — Economic Benefits of Conference in 
Developing Scientific Rating. 


Managing fire underwriters have 
been discussing the feasibility of es- 
tablishing an organization of rate- 
makers, the object of which shall be 
to compare experience and to classify 
statistics. The companies are repre- 
sented by various rate-makers in all 
parts of the country. Under existing 
conditions there is a lack of uniform- 
ity in their practice and views. In 
the fire engineering branch of insur- 
ance, and also in connection with the 
electrical hazard, there have been 
established associations of experts in 
these particular lines, which have 
proved very beneficial and have re- 
sulted in greater uniformity in prac- 
tices throughout the country. They 
have also led to a wider exchange of 
knowledge, and therefore increased 
the efficiency of the individual experts 
by this mutual contact. 

It is reasoned that in the same 
way the influence of the rate-makers 
upon each other, the exchange of 
knowledge and comparison of meth- 
ods, would be extremely beneficial 
and would soon result not only in 


practical uniformity as to methods of. 


rate-making, but also would tend 
to cure the inequalities in ratings 
upon the same classes of risks in dif- 
ferent localities which now exist and 
have brought so much criticism upon 
fire-insurance companies, and have 
been responsible in a very large de- 
gree for the immense amount of 
adverse legislation directed against 
the companies. 

A National organization of rating 
experts could undoubtedly. bring 


about a more extensive adoption of 
schedules and influence the com- 
panies to inaugurate and establish 
some uniform system for classifying 
statistics. Ifa National organization 
of rate-makers could be formed, with 
headquarters in some underwriting 
center, such as New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago, with a responsible 
salaried man at the head in whom 
the companies would have confidence, 
there does not seem to be any reason 
why such a bureau should not be 
used for the collection of statistics 
bearing upon the cost of insuring dif- 
ferent classes of hazards. 

In all probability in this way only 
will we finally secure a system by 
which classified statistics can be made 
available in rate-making. With a 
central authority gathering knowl- 
edge in this way in regard to the 
cost of the various classes of hazards, 
and many other facts in regard to 
risks, which in turn will be dissem- 
inated to all local rate-makers, a sys- 
tem of influencing rate-making would 
be established which would be in- 
valuable to fire-insurance interests. 

The question of rate-making is 
to-day an extremely important one. 
The opinion in favor of a_ better 
understanding of the cost and a bet- 
ter adaptation of methods is growing. 
We believe it to be among the proba- 
bilities that an independent bureau of 
classification will be established on be- 
half of the companies. It would seem 
to be most logical that such a bureau 
should be comprised of the different 
rate-makers throughout the country 
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who are responsible to the companies 
for the tariffs which are being made. 
In connection with this matter we 
desire to call attention to the follow- 
ing interesting extract from the West- 
evn Underwriter of recent date: 
RATING IN FIRE INSURANCE, 


The experiences in the West during the 
last two years in rate-making for fire- 
insurance companies have proved that 
there is much needed a rating department 
maintained by the Union, divorced as far 
as possible from the business-getting 
branch. The rate-makers should be 
mathematicians of a high grade, students, 
observers, and theorists, who can produce 
results that are usable and adaptable to 
existing conditions. 

The employment of J. W. Cochran, for- 
merly manager of the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau, by the Eastern Union, as its 
actuary and statistician, as well as its 


counsellor, who is expected to study the 
fire-insurance situation from various view 
points, is a step in the right direction, and 
such a department needs to be established 
in the West. Mr. Cochran is a man well 
qualified for this delicate and most im- 
portant position. 

The business-getting element is too 
closely allied to-day with the rate-making 
powers. In fact, they are one and the 
same. The manager can scarcely expect 
to be a schedule maker or statistical mas- 
ter. His mind is following another cause 
just as important. The two lines are not 
identical. 

The Union needs a well-selected corps of 
raters, with a man as superintendent who 
is well versed in mathematics, careful in 
judgment, practical and modern, keen in 
observation, trained in scientific reasoning. 
The weakest part of the fire-insurance 
business at present is the rating depart- 
ment. It needs centralization, efficient 
superintending, and more flexibility. 


COMPETITION UPON RATES INSTEAD OF COMMISSIONS. 


Various expedients are from time 
to time discussed among company 
managers in regard to methods of 
meeting competition. For many years 
competition in fire-insurance has been 
confined mainly to commissions; that 
is, substantially all the large compa- 
nies are interested in maintaining a 
uniform rate, but only a percentage 
of them have undertaken to establish 
uniform commissions. The conten- 
tion that a uniform rate should carry 
with it a uniform commission is one 
which ‘has been long urged by fire 
underwriters, but with a great many 
companies this theory is not accepted 
in practice. 

The latest suggestion in regard to 
the handling of this proposition is 
that so long as it appears necessary 
to have competition in some form 
between fire-insurance companies it 
should be limited to rates, and that 
agreements between the companies 


should relate entirely to commissions. 
In this way, it is urged, the benefits 
of competition will accrue to those 
who should receive it, namely, to the 
property owners who pay for insur- 
ance. Some company managers are 
seriously considering whether the 
time has not arrived when it is wise 
to withdraw from all rate agreements 
and cling only to their commission 
associations, thus giving them a free- 
dom of action which they cannot at 
present exercise. 

In putting into force such a prop- 
osition, there is, of course, the inter- 
ests of local agents to consider. In 
all probability there would be opposi- 
tion among the agency forces to an 
agreement upon commissions and 

La hl My 

open rates. They will hold, many of 
them, that this will be a double at- 
tack upon their income: first, that it 
will reduce the percentage of com- 
mission, and second, that competition 
upon rates would reduce the average 
premium and therefore indirectly af- 
fect the percentage of commission. 








INSURANCE SURVEY BUREAU OF CHICAGO. 


A Unique Organization Which Has Sprung into Prominence within the Past Four Years. — 
An Interesting Controversy with Local Agents. 


The Insurance Survey Bureau of 
Chicago has become one of the most 
interesting and promising organiza- 
tions in fire-insurance. More than 
four years ago, Mr. J. J. McDonald 
invited a number of Chicago under- 
writers to meet him to discuss a 
‘‘topic of general interest.’’ The 
result was the organization of the 
‘Information Bureau,’’ Aug. 13, 
1898, with the following member- 
ship: J. J. McDonald, Eugene Cary, 
F. S. James, Eugene Harbeck, C. D. 
Dunlop, B. W. French, Thomas S. 


Chard, W. H. Cunningham, and 
A. F. Dean. 

Mr. McDonald was made presi- 
dent, and Mr. Dunlop secretary- 
treasurer. The name was _ subse- 


quently changed to the ‘‘ Insurance 
Survey Bureau.’’ Its object was to 
survey and inspect risks in which 
members were mutually interested, 
thus saving the expense of duplicate 
inspections and giving subscribers a 
chance to employ the very best talent 
at a minimum of cost. 

The Bureau began in a small way, 
but it soon attracted attention by the 
efficiency of its work. New mem- 
bers were admitted, the scope of the 
Bureau’s work enlarged, and its 
method of operation systematized. 
Although but four years old, the 
Bureau now has a membership of 
fifty-one companies and is to-day one 
of the strongest organizations of its 
kind in the United States. The 


membership has been selected and 
conserved with great care, and this 
has tended to promote its efficiency 


and maintain harmony in the mem- 
bership. The fact that the Bureau 
has been the center of several impor- 
tant discussions shows that its in- 
fluence has been powerfully felt; so 
much so, indeed, that the Western 
Union has recognized it to the extent 
of employing its inspectors in the ap- 


plication of new schedules. The 


Bureau inspectors are thus enabled 


to perform double duty, making the 
survey and applying the schedule at 
the same time. 

Since organization the Bureau has 
made some fifty thousand individual 
inspections, each being a complete 
and comprehensive examination of 
the risks in every detail. These in- 
spections cost the members seventy- 
seven cents each during the first 
quarter of the Bureau’s work. In 
1902 this cost for inspections was re- 
duced to five and a half cents, —a 
striking illustration of the value of 
cooperation and the economies re- 
sulting from the joint action of a 
large number of companies along 
similar lines. 

The Bureau inspectors also furnish 
members with estimates of the values 
of risks inspected, an estimate as to 
the probable cost of a serious fire 
under adverse circumstances, and 
also the estimated rate under the 
latest schedule applicable to a risk of 
that character, whether this estimated 
rate has been authorized by any rating 
organization or not. The companies 
are thus placed in the possession of 
information which enables them to 
accept or reject a risk, and which 
helps their judgment in deciding the 
size of the line to be carried. 

We are informed that the work of 
the Bureau shows that about ten 
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per cent of the risks inspected have 
defects serious enough to add to the 
fire hazard. A _ satisfactory correc- 
tion of defects found has been ob- 
tained in about forty per cent of the 
cases involved. These corrections 
are secured, first, by calling the at- 
tention of the insured thereto directly 


ance. The growth of the Bureau, 
however, shows that this opinion has 
changed, and that the inspectors em- 
ployed therein are sought by the 
companies in their field work. Eight 
inspectors have resigned within the 
past two years to accept special 
agency positions. 





Cc. D. DuNLOop, President, 
Insurance Survey Bureau, Chicago. 


through the inspector, and, secondly, 
by the fact that they are reported to 
the rating and inspection authorities 
having immediate jurisdiction. The 
Bureau does not operate in cities 
where there are already established 
well-equipped inspection bureaus, nor 
does it take up special hazards which 
are already subject to efficient in- 
spection. 

The inspectors employed by the 
Bureau are men taken chiefly from 
scientific schools, the theory being 
that they thus engage in their work 
without any prejudice in regard 
thereto from an insurance point of 
view. For a time this policy was 
opposed by some of the companies, 
and prevented them from joining the 
Bureau. They held that inspections 
of greater value could be made by 
those who had been trained in insur- 


S$. H. LocKETT, Chief Inspector, 
Insurance Survey Bureau, Chicago 


The present staff consists of twenty 
inspectors. Mr. S. H. Lockett is 
chief inspector. He is a man who 
has developed great adaptability for 
this particular line of work, in which 
he has been for many years engaged. 
He has introduced many new and 
valuable ideas into the inspection of 
hazards and has contributed sugges- 
tions of enduring worth. He is a 
man who has views of his own in 
regard to the conduct of fire-insur- 
ance, and on one or two occasions 
has entered the arena of public 
discussion. 

Mr. C. D. Dunlop, who was one of 
the enthusiastic few who organized 
the Bureau, has succeeded Mr. Mc- 
Donald as president. He has devoted 
much of his time to Bureau work, 
and a great part of its success is due 
to his industry and devotion. 
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INTERESTING OPPOSITION OF 


The Survey Bureau has recently 
become engaged in a controversy with 
local agents at Dayton, Ohio, which 
is so suggestive of general symptoms 
that we deem it worthy of extended 
reference. Under date of Nov. 25, 
Schieble Bros., of that city, inserted 
a card in the local press addressed to 
patrons, stating that the inspectors of 
the Bureau had recently been in. Day- 
ton, and that their inspection reports 
‘‘are not likely to be beneficial to 
your interests and might do consider- 
able harm. We would advise vou 
not to let their inspectors enter your 
premises.’’ 

One of the risks controlled by 
Schieble Bros. declined to admit Bu- 
reau inspectors to their premises ex- 
cept on permit of the brokers. As a 
result, some of the Bureau companies 
advised their agents not to accept 
brokerage from Schieble Bros. The 
local county agents’ organization held 
a meeting December 15, and adopted 
resolutions, protesting against the 
practice of companies in requiring 
their agents to secure a correction of 
defects. It was recommended that all 
complaints in regard to the physical 
conditions of risks be turned over to 
the Ohio Inspection Bureau. 

The facts of the case seem to be 
that the local agents at Dayton are 
supporting the Ohio Inspection Bu- 
reau which is, to a certain degree, an 
agency institution organized as a re- 
sult of the anticompact law of Ohio. 
There is, therefore, a natural feeling 
of resentment against the intrusion of 
the Survey Bureau of Chicago. The 
feeling is doubtless typical as regards 
the attitude of agents towards inde- 
pendent Survey Bureaus operated in 
the interests of the companies. In 
order that the situation may be thor- 


AGENTS TO BUREAU WORK. 


oughly understood we have invited 

President Dunlop of the Survey Bu- 

reau to explain the Dayton incident. 
His letter in reply is published 

below : 

To the Editor of Insurance Economics : 


I beg to reply to your letter of Dec. 20, 
asking for a statement of the conditions 
causing the recent friction at Dayton, Ohio, 
by briefly reviewing our work at that point 
and the objects of our Bureau as follows : 

The Survey Bureau, as you perhaps know, 
is an association of companies (not incor- 
porated ) for the purpose of mutual inspec- 
tion upon economical lines, and at present 
enjoys a membership of fifty-one (51) com- 
panies. As we have no rate-making power 
we have been allowed to operate in anti- 
compact states and have done considerable 
work in the State of Ohio for the reason of 
the very unsatisfactory loss ratio existing 
there. 

The Bureau is now four years old and 
while there has always been some opposi- 
tion to our inspections on the part of local 
agents (for the reason that the inspections 
were fearless and the criticism of defects 
led to much correspondence with their 
companies and the frequent cancellation of 
risks), Dayton was the first point where 
this opposition took the form of hostility, 
the outgrowth of the Bureau’s action in 
connection with a manufacturing risk in 
that city where permission for inspection 
was refused. 

In this instance the assured did not seem 
opposed to our inspection but stated that 
they had agreed with the broker control- 
ling their line to grant admittance to only 
such men as held a permit from him. Our 
inspector’s application for this permit was 
refused and on reporting his experience to 
his superiors, the membership was advised 
that no report could be furnished as admit- 
tance had been denied, which is the usual 
routine that we follow. It so happens, 
however, that another organization, ma- 
king a specialty of inspections, had had 
the same experience with this plant, which 
together with the fact that the rate ob- 
tained upon the plant was very low, led a 
number of companies, I understand, to can- 
cel their policies, as you know the con- 
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servatively managed companies to-day are 
very loathe to insure any risk that they 
cannot examine carefully whenever occa- 
sion requires. 

The disturbance in the insurance in this 
instance aroused the animosity of the 
broker above referred to, who attacked the 
Bureau through the public press. This 
was followed, I am told, by the declination 
of a good many companies to accept any 
business handled by this firm, though I 
cannot vouch for the correctness of this as 
the Survey Bureau inspections are acted 
upon independently and no obligation 
exists from one member to another in the 
treatment of them. I know of no contem- 
plated damage suits against this Bureau 
and feel satisfied the public press has been 
misinformed, as certainly the foregoing 
will show that no such action could be 
sustained. 

It is only natural that any work as large 
as that now being carried on by the Survey 
Bureau should occasionally arouse preju- 
dice in some quarters, but we cannot lay 
aside the interest of the companies for an 
objection of so little importance and the 
more intelligent agents will, I am sure, 
appreciate that while the discovery of de- 
fects in the business they are writing and 
the labor of having them corrected is at 
times an annoyance to them, the result ob- 
tained is for the benefit of all,— the com- 
panies, the agent, and the property-holder. 
The object of our work clearly demon- 
strates this, for we attempt through one 
inspection to serve half a hundred com- 
panies, thus saving the time of the com- 
pany, the agent, and the assured. Further- 
more, through the use of scientific men we 
criticize only defects that bear upon the 


fire hazard of the risk,—an advantage to 
the companies, the agent, and the assured. 
If our suggestions are carried out, the 
physical hazard of the risk will be im- 
proved, —an advantage to the companies, 
and the assured, and indirectly an advan- 
tage to the agents, for even though the 
commission should be lowered the com- 
panies’ lines would naturally be increased. 

Our annual work in Dayton is practically 
completed and develops the fact that out 
of eight hundred risks inspected slightly 
more than thirty per cent were found to 
contain defects affecting the fire hazard of 
the risk. Though in not more than ten 
per cent of the inspections were the de- 
fects of a really serious nature; of this 
latter number about one half were cor- 
rected by our inspector while on the 
ground by bringing the defects to the 
attention of the assured ; of the remainder, 
many are corrected through the insistence 
of companies possessing this information, 
in correspondence with their local repre- 
sentatives. Furthermore, it is safe to es- 
timate that in Dayton, which presents a 
fair average of the conditions we find in a 
city of that size, the result obtained is the 
correction of about ninety per cent of the 
defects found in the congested part of the 
city and the further advantage to our sub- 
scribers of bringing to their attention the 
risks where serious defects were found and 
not corrected. Even were the operations 
of our Bureau a hardship to our local 
agents, which we feel is not the case, we 
could ill afford to waive in any manner the 
advantages derived from this thorough 
system of inspection. 

C. D. Duntop, President. 





STATE DEPARTMENTS AND CASH-PAID BUSINESS. 


Massachusetts Will Require Written Policies — Why it Is Better to Account for All 
Contracts Outstanding. 


It is still an unsettled question 
among the companies and the state 
departments, whether or not it is 
better to report at the close of the 
year only that business upon which 
the cash premium has been received, 
or to report the entire issue of new 
policies. It seems to be a fact, how- 
ever, that an increasing number of 
the departments are in favor of report- 
ing upon the cash-paid basis. So far 
as we can learn, a majority of the de- 
partments this year will ask the com- 
panies to report on that basis. There 
are some important exceptions to this 
rule; notably in the case of 
Massachusetts. 

Some of the leading states which 
will call for cash-paid business are 
New York, Connecticut, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Min- 
Pennsylvania, 
Among the states 


nesota, Mississippi, 
and Kentucky. 
which support the Massachusetts De- 


partment in its position are Michigan, 


Illinois, New Jersey, Georgia, and 
Florida. Illinois will permit the 


companies to report both cash-paid 
and written business. The 
chusetts Department, however, will 
require only business written and will 
not insert the cash-paid figures in the 


Massa- 


annual report. 

The position of the Massachusetts 
Department on this question is of par- 
ticular interest. The 
that state is different from any other 
state. Its laws require an independent 
valuation to be made of the policies 


situation in 


of all companies doing business within 
the state. Commissioner Cutting con- 
tends that under this system of valu- 


ation the department is obliged to 
require the companies to make a re- 
port of all policies written, in order 
that the records may be complete. 
The system of valuation pursued in 
It is 
more complete and exhaustive than 
that undertaken by any other state. 


Massachusetts is very detailed. 


A record of every policy issued is 
kept, and the reserve valuation is 
figured by the department every year, 
so long as the contract is in force. 
It is therefore clear that the records 
would be incomplete if any portion of 
the policies written was dropped out 
Com- 
missioner Cutting discussed this ques- 
tion quite fully in his annual report 
for 


and no account thereof taken. 


1901. Among other things he 


said : 

Under the system of keeping the policy 
records here in use, it is obvious that a re- 
port must be made of every individual policy 
in the consecutive numbers of writing or 
issue. Of course, in every company there 
are many cases of policies applied for and 
written, which for one cause or other fail 
to be delivered and paid for. They are, 
however, so far as they go, as actual and 
bona fide transactions as any others of the 
Company. Theapplication is made out in 
due form, received and passed upon by the 
medical officers, the policy written and re- 
corded,on the books and sent forward for 
delivery. Certain necessary charges for 
medical examination, ,writing and record- 
ing the policy, postage, etc., have been 
incurred and paid, just as in any successful 
case. It is an actual transaction, and must 
be entered upon the register as such, both 
for keeping the series complete and as 
If it 
it can be so 


accounting for certain expenditures. 
proves to be ‘‘ not taken”’ 
marked on the policy-lists and of course is 
not subject to reserve charges. 


The position taken by Insurance 
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Commissioner Cutting is thus to be 
explained upon rational grounds and 
is not due to any desire upon his part 
to interfere with the uniformity of life- 
insurance blanks. When the ques- 
tion of blanks was taken up by the 
Commissioners’ Convention it was 
hoped by all that a satisfactory form 
could be prepared under which all 
companies could report to all depart- 
ments alike. The question of cash- 
paid business and business written 
was one of the disputed points which 
the subcommittee on blanks dis- 
cussed. No agreement could be 
reached to adopt either one system or 
the other. The Massachusetts De- 
partment could not adopt the cash- 
paid basis on account of its independ- 
ent valuation law, and other depart- 
ments which had become pledged to 
the cash-paid basis were unwilling to 
abandon a contention which they 
believed to be sound and correct. 
The matter was finally compromised 
by agreeing to insert in the blank 
two policy exhibits, one providing for 
those written upon a cash-paid basis, 
and another upon the written basis. 
The different departments were thus 
to be left free to adopt either one or 
both. We believe it would have been 
well if all the departments could have 
used both figures in their reports, 
irrespective of which plan they adopted 
in making up the report of the 
financial condition of the companies. 
Owing to the fact that there is a 
difference in the practice of the de- 
partments upon this matter, the total 
results shown in the published reports 
will be different ; that is to say, the 
assets and the liabilities of a com- 
pany reporting to Massachusetts on 
the written basis, will be larger than 
in the case of those reporting to Con- 
necticut and New York upon the cash- 


paid basis. There will, however, be 
substantially no difference in the sur- 
plus funds, because by the practice 
heretofore pursued by the Massachu- 
setts Department in treating uncol- 
lected premiums (a practice which 
has been corporated in the new blanks 
and will be used by all the depart- 
ments) provides for a deduction under 
which the increase in assets credited 
to the company is offset by a practica- 
bly identical charge in liabilities on 
account of unsettled policies. 

There is much to commend in the 
system of reporting cash-paid policies 
only. It has a business-like sound 
and takes with the insuring public. 
It does seem, at first glance, as though 
the companies should receive no 
credit for pclicies which have been 
written on which the cash premium 
has not been paid, because it appears 
to be such an easy thing for them to 
write policies on which there is little 
or no chance that they will receive 
the premium. 

Yet it seems, under existing condi- 
tions, that the safest and most desira- 
ble method is to require the companies 
to report business written. So long 
as valuations are made by the State, 
and so long as policies are issued by 
the companies on which the premium 
has not been paid, it seems most de- 
sirable that the record of these issues 
should be kept. It is necessary in 
the business of life-insurance that 
some policies should be outstanding 
upon which the premium has not been 
collected. We do not see how it 
would be possible for all companies to 
do all their business upon a cash-paid 
basis and close up every transaction 
upon the 31st day of December. 
There are contracts outstanding on 
that day, upon which the premium 
has not been received, which are just 
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as much in force and which are just 
as much an obligation on the com- 
pany as a policy for which the 
premium has been received. 

There are, doubtless, policies issued 
where this obligation is remote, but 
as a rule the companies are not 
anxious to issue policies and place 
them in the hands of the insured 
unless the chances are very much in 
favor of the collection of the premium 
thereon. Furthermore, we have 
always felt that in requiring the com- 
panies to report all business issued 
this publicity would reduce this 
practice to a minimum. 

Life-insurance has always com- 
mended itself to the public patronage 
on account of the great publicity 
attending its transactions. ‘The great 
cry in the business world to-day in 
connection with large corporations is 
‘*publicity.’’ It seems to us that in 
requiring only paid-for business, the 
state departments are asking for less 
publicity than the circumstances de- 
mand. We do not believe that any 


company will be injured if it is re- 
quired to report all business written. 
On the contrary, we conceive it possi- 
ble that important facts may be con- 


cealed if the companies are not 
required to report their written 
business. 


We believe that the proper course 
to pursue, one which will meet every 
objection and every point in the argu- 
ment, is for state departments to re- 
quire the companies to report business 
written and to take these policies 
into account in making up their finan- 
cial statement, for there is certainly a 
liability attaching to these contracts 
which cannot be ignored. ‘Then they 
might rightly require companies, also, 
to report the business upon which 
they have received the cash premiums. 
This form of publicity would invite 
comparison, showing what proportion 
of the business transacted was cash- 
paid, and thus tend to further check 
the practice of issuing policies with 
little hope or expectation that the 
premium will be paid. 





UNIFORM STANDARD OF 


The officials of fraternal orders 
must sooner or later face the inevita- 
bility of a State valuation, for it is 
sure to come. We believe it certain 
that in time the States will require 


a uniform standard of reserve valua- 
tion for all life-insurance organiza- 
tions, whether they are old-line, or 
fraternal, or of any other form. 
We do not mean by this that the 
standard now imposed upon regular 
companies will be exacted of the fra- 
ternals. On the contrary, it may be 
that the standard of safety eventually 
established for fraternal orders will be 
the standard for regular companies. 
What we hold is that uniform reser- 
vation for all life-insurance contracts 


RESERVE FOR FRATERNALS. 


of the same kind, represents a logical 
condition towards which we are 
tending. 

There is no reason why the reserve 
on a whole-life policy should not be 
the same for all contracts, whether 
issued by regular companies or frater- 
nal orders. ‘The standard of liability 
for cash deposits in all banks is the 
same, whether they are National, 
State, Savings, or Trust Companies. 
Each must always have on hand 
enough resources to cover deposits. 
In the same way the measure of 
liability for life-insurance contracts 
must always be the same, by whom- 
ever they are issued, and the resources 
held in hand to protect that liability 
should always be identical. 

















PROPOSED AGREEMENT ON 


The officials of New York life-in- 
surance companies are considering 
the advisability of a mutual under- 
standing in regard to the circulation 
of competitive literature; that is to 
say, the preparation by the companies 
for the use of agents of documents 
criticizing other reputable companies 
and making comparisons, statistical 
and otherwise, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the purchaser of insurance. 

The plans for such an agreement 
have not been completed, but the 
probability is that something along 
this line will be done in the near fu- 
ture. Leading company officials in 
New York are very much in favor of 
an arrangement ofthis kind. How far 
it will extend cannot at present be 
stated. It may be confined to the 
New York companies among whom 
competition has been most active, or 
extended to include other companies, 
so that all may be protected against 
this form of competition. 

It is understood that there is already 
a verbal understanding among some 
of the companies in regard to this 
question, and it is stated on excellent 


authority that one of the large com- 
panies has determined to cease the is- 
‘suance of competitive literature in 
reference to all other companies. 
Some of the leading New York com- 
panies have recently come into very 
close touch with each other on ac- 
count of their opetations through cer- 
tain financial institutions, and this 
fact has undoubtedly tended to bring 
about action favorable to the agree- 
ment suggested. 

There will doubtless be some diffi- 
culty in reaching a complete under- 
standing as to what constitutes com- 
petitive literature, and some of the 
companies may object to instructing 
their agents to discontinue the use of 
analytical comparisons which they 


COMPETITIVE LITERATURE. 


claim show the relative value of the 
different companies to the prospective 
client. Competitive literature takes 
many forms. Sometimes it is a direct 
attack upon another company ; or it 
may be the special exposition of facts 
favorable to one company and unfay- 
orable to another; or it may consist 
merely in the use of regular publica- 
tions which contain comparisons of 
the results in the different companies. 
Those who are commercially inter- 
ested in the latter, will be anxious to 
know how far the proposed agreement 
may affect the sale of their publica- 
tions. Probably if the agreement is 
made broad enough and is carried out 
in good faith, it will curtail an impor- 
tant source of revenue to insurance 
publishers. 

This will be especially true if the 
agreement extends to agents as well 
as companies. It may be difficult, 
however, for the companies to bind 
their commissioned agents in such an 
agreement; that is to say, while the 
companies may agree among them- 
selves not to purchase or prepare for 
circulation competitive literature of 
the nature described, this might not 
prohibit the agents of these compa- 
nies from purchasing and circulating 
this matter on their own account. 
There seems to be a growing disposi- 
tion in the field to use carefully pre- 
pared analytical information in regard 
to the different companies, and for 
agents to purchase and circulate state- 
ments of this nature on their own 
account. 

The movement, however, may be 
accepted as indicative of a better feel- 
ing between companies, showing that 
the spirit of competition in the future 
is likely to change for the better. It 
is to-day greatly improved over what 
it has been in the past, but an opin- 
ion prevails among the leading com- 
pany officials that the time has arrived 
when a definite step can be taken 
towards even greater improvement. 
The nature of the influence which 
is back of this movement promises 
much for an early reform. 











THE AGENT AND THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





A Fine Dissertation Upon This Important Question by Medical Director John L. Davis, 


of Cincinnati. 





Mr. Davis’ address before the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association 
at Cincinnati is one of the distinct- 
ive features of the Convention now 
recalled. This address not only pre- 
sented the subject in an impartial 
light, but it contained many flashes 
of wit, illustrating the speaker’s 
points of argument, which placed 
him in close sympathy with his audi- 
ence. For instance, speaking of the 
agent who always threatens to resign 
unless his risks are accepted, he said : 
‘*Most home offices two or 
three of these chronic resigners, who 
repeatedly hold a resignation almost 
within our grasp, and then heart- 
lessly snatch it back, to be used again 
under similar circumstances.”’ 

Mr. Davis recognized that 
agent in the field had a most difficult 
task. Unfortunately, he said, the 
hardest thing in the world is to sepa- 
rate a man from his money; but the 
agent should likewise remember that 
it is an equally difficult task for a 
local.examiner to reject his neighbor 
Continuing, Mr. Davis 


have 


the 


for insurance. 
said : 
Rejection is sometimes proper, although 
I believe that absolute rejection is not often 
But we all recognize that some 
For them a 


necessary. 
risks are far under average. 
substandard proposition in some form is 
fair and equitable. The great difficulty is 
in exactly adjusting the premium to the 
impairment; there is a tendency, if an 
underaverage business is found to be un- 
usually profitable, to gradually encroach 
upon sound lives and drift them toward 
the higher rates. But this does not at all 
invalidate the proposition that theoreti- 
cally a premium should be adjusted to 


man desiring insurance, whether 


every 


sound or impaired. And as our knowledge 
advances, we may hope to handle equitably 
all cases who apply without overcharging 
first-class risks or imposing illogical rates 
upon substandard lives. 

¥ 
History of Sub-Standard Risks. 

I have recently investigated my com- 
pany’s experience with the after-history of 
rejected risks. 
tion averaged only about seven years, but 
it showed, even in that short time, a mor- 


tality among’ our third 
higher than among those we accepted, be- 


The period under observa- 


rejections one 
sides which we found among rejected cases 
still living nearly as many were in poor 
health died. The experience of 
other companies is uniformly similar. 


as had 


As a rule, I think we will all agree our 
proper; but we all find, 
we have taken risks that 
should not have been taken, and we have 


selections are 
sooner or later, 


refused applicants entitled to insurance. 
To paraphrase the ritual, ‘‘ We have done 
up those risks we should have left undone, 
and we have left undone those we should 
have done up.’’ An agent who is a warm, 
personal friend of mine frequently reminds 
our office that his rejected risks are serving 
as pall-bearers for those we have accepted. 

It is obviously impossible, while we re- 
main human, to make invariably the right 
selection. You may be sure this is the 
medical director’s aim; and to this end he 
calls to his aid all assistance possible, 
whether from agent, examiner, actuary, or 
inspector ; no case is turned down except 
after a fair trial. Like yourselves, we 
medical directors are anxious for our com- 
panies to forge ahead, but this advance 
must not be at the expense of increased 
mortality. 

If the home office could always see the 
applicant as the field man and the exam- 
iner, in many cases doubtless our decision 
would be different, and the company would 
be benefited. I have made many visits to 
agencies throughout the country and have 
met personally a great many so-called 
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‘‘Jame ducks’’ — doubtful, postponed, and 
held-up cases. Some of these had been 
declined properly, but many others, when 
personally met, I accepted, and we have 
never had cause to regret our favorable 
reconsideration. These ‘‘lame ducks”’ 
have been good business for the company. 

Apart from the recognized value of se- 
curing this business and its influence for 
the company is the benefit of having agent 
and medical director meet and talk over 
cases, each from his own standpoint. Thus 
a better understanding of each other is 
gained, which is of permanent and wide- 
reaching good to the agency and the office. 
This personal acquaintance and the friend- 
ship which follows do much to smooth the 
path from the field to the office as long as 
the agency lasts. 

I therefore urge closer relations between 
you and your medical department, so you 
may more clearly understand their reasons 
for unexpected decisions ; and you may be 
sure, when they realize fully what manner 
of men you are, many a doubt will be re- 
solved in your behalf and your voices will 
have their proper weight in home office 
councils. 

¥ 
An Advisory Committee. 


Another feature has long impressed me, 
namely, that the frank opinion of a prac- 
tical, broad-minded, and honorable agent 
should have an important bearing in home 
office deliberations. Hence, upon my sug- 
gestion, in the company I represent, all 
doubtful or border-line cases are taken up 
by the medical department with a so-called 
advisory committee. One of the three 
members of this committee is a field man 
of wide experience, who is in close and 
constant touch with the agents. It is not 
required that he shall know anything of 
medical problems nor of actuarial science ; 
he is solely and strictly the agents’ per- 
sonal representative in our councils. From 
his own standpoint he contributes an es- 
sential element to our deliberations which 


enables the office to reach decisions more 
satisfactorily and equitably than is possible 
in any other way. 

The establishment of this committee has 
enabled the office to accept risks more 
freely and liberally than before, and the 
mortality has not been increased. But the 
best of all is that it has promoted closer 
and more confidential relations between 


the agent and the medical director, which 
promise for the future the most satisfac- 
tory cooperation and unity. 

Your point of view and ours are differ- 
ent; the agent and the local examiner see 
the single individual; at the home office 
we see a Class of a thousand just like him. 
You see a baker or a stone-cutter in robust 
health, and naturally think him a good 
risk for insurance ; you never knew a baker 
or a stone-cutter to die of consumption. 
In the home office we turn to our records 
and statistics and learn that, as a class, 
men of these occupations die twice as fast 
as farmers or clerks or teachers. The ex- 
pectancy of the class is, say thirty to fifty 
per cent below standard. You say here is 
a healthy baker, with no sign of consump- 
tion; why is he not a first-class risk? We 
answer, this one individual may be, but of 
athousand bakers we know the mortality is 
fifty per cent too high; as a class they are 
under-standard risks. Butamong them all, 
some will surely reach old age; but who 
can tell which are the special individuals? 

A single attack of rheumatism may never 
shorten a man’s life; but you know as well 
as we that a thousand men who have had 
rheumatism will not average as high as the 
thousand who have not. Unfortunately, 
we all know of men who have been steady 
drinkers all their lives; they thrive and 
reach a more or less happy old age — ap- 
parently preserved in alcohol. But we all 
acknowledge that abstainers as a class 
are longer lived than are even moderate 
drinkers. 

The medical profession has very largely 
abandoned the theory of the hereditary 
transmission of consumption ; but you will 
find that medical insurance experts still 
cling to the old theory in practical life, 
for they know, despite all theories, that 
when three or four cases of consumption 
have appeared in a family the other mem- 
bers are doomed, as a rule, to a short life. 

Any differences of opinion between the 
agent and the medical director as to risks 
can usually be traced to your seeing the 
single case, while we regard the class. If 
error in judgment occurs with the agent, it 
is due to a view too narrow; with the home 
office the mistake is in the tendency to 
generalize too constantly, and not make 
sufficient allowance for individual circum- 
stances and conditions. 

Now, how may mutual misapprehension 
be removed? Chiefly by getting closer to- 
gether. Yoursplendid association and the 
local societies you represent are doing a 
magnificent work in throwing down the 
barriers and broadening the field for our 
better acquaintance. We must constantly 
keep in view the fact that we are all en- 
gaged ina grand and noble work for ele- 
vating humanity; that you and I both have 
ambitions, hopes, disappointments, and 
responsibilities; that the best can only 
be done by a common sympathy and a 
fixed purpose to reach our highest ideals. 








SOMETHING ABOUT AN INTERESTING EDITOR. 


Some three years ago there appeared a 
modest little publication, dated from Des 
Moines, Iowa, called the American Jour- 
nal of Life Insurance. Upon the title- 
page appeared the name of J. A. Jackson, 
as editor. Mr. Jackson was not generally 
known, but his publication at once at- 
tracted attention among life-insurance field 
men, particularly solicitors. 
close knowledge of the business, espe- 
cially of the difficulties confronting solic- 
itors in their daily contact with men. Mr. 
Jackson took up the discussion of life- 
insurance questions in a thoroughly prac- 
tical and independent way, and at the same 


He showed a 





J. A. JACKSON, 
Editor of the /ndependent. 


time interjected a refreshing breeziness 
into his writings. He seemed familiar 
with the technical and scientific side of 
life-insurance, and also showed that he 
had considerable experience in the work 
of soliciting. Ina short time Mr. Jackson 
obtained for his publication a wide circle 
of readers, and, in fact, the American 
Journal of Life-Jnsur ance becaine the most- 
talked-of publication among life-insurance 
men. 

Life-insurance men have always been 
interested to know something of Mr. Jack- 
son. He is aman who has reached middle 


life, has a vigorous, military bearing, and 
is as interesting a conversationalist as he is 
as awriter. Some twenty vears ago’ he 
was a real estate operator in the city of 
Des Moines. At that time he carried a 
great deal of insurance himself, and, 
having a natural taste for mathematics 
and scientific study, began to inform him- 
self in regard to life underwriting. In 
1893 he began to solicit in the Iowa gen- 
eral agency of the Provident Life and 
Trust. He continued this work for five 
years, and then, feeling the need of rest 
and recreation, resigned his agency and 
took a trip north through the Chilcoot 
Pass, intending to try his. fortunes in the 
new gold fields of the Yukon. On the 
way, however, he was capsized on the 
rocks, lost all his supplies, and returned to 
Seattle by way of St. Michaels and the 
sea, without having tasted the _ bitter- 
sweet experience of the gold hunter. 

He returned to Des Moines and began 
the publication of insurance literature in a 
small way, doing at the same time semi- 
professional work for some of the compa- 
nies and agencies located in Des Moines. 

In 1899, as previously stated, he began 
the publication of the American Journal 
of Life-Insurance. He was led to this 
because he had formed the opinion while 
a solicitor that there was nothing pub- 
lished in the field which was especially 
adapted to the agents’ needs. He believed 
that he had some idea as to what the solic- 
itor wanted in the line of information and 
comment, and he endeavored to supply it. 
This he did with great success. He says, 
however, that he made one discovery, 
namely, that a life-insurance journalist 
can not grow rich rapidly on the proceeds 
of subscriptions alone. He was therefore 
ready for consolidation with the /udepend- 
ent, when the offer came from Mr. Weed 
in March, tgo1. Since then Mr. Jackson 
has edited the Life /nsurance Independent, 
continuing his effort to supply the solic- 
iting field man with the literature which 
he seems to demand. 

More recently Mr. Jackson’s talents 
have attracted the attention of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
and he has been retained by that company 
to devote a portion of his time to its inter- 
ests. He is now located in New York, for 
the purpose of performing this work and 
also of continuing his work as editor of 
the /udependent, the office of which is in 
the metropolitan city. So far as his work 
with the Mutual Life is concerned, Mr. 
Jackson is associated with Mr. Dexter, the 
superintendent of agencies. His duties 
consist partly in handling correspondence 
with the field force, such as is of a semi- 
technical character, and he also acts as an 
instructor of agents in places where his 
services in this direction may be required. 
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HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE IS IT SAFE TO CARRY. 





Interesting Talk on this point in the New York -*‘ Evening Post.” 





By ARTHUR HUNTER. 


Unusual interest attaches to the 
question now being discussed as to 
how much life-insurance a man of 
modest means should carry, says the 
New York Evening Post. While 
insurance agents naturally urge a 
man to take as large a policy as he 
can possibly pay for, the companies 
recognize this to be a dangerous prac- 
tice, since insurance thus secured is 
often discontinued through inability 
of the insured to pay the premiums 
required. For that reason certain 
large risks offered by agents have, in 
some instances, been rejected by the 
companies on the ground that the 
obligations assumed were too onerous 
for the persons concerned. 

On this point Arthur Hunter, as- 
sistant actuary of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and a prominent 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
America, said to the Evening Post: 

‘*The British view of the amount 
of life-insurance which should be car- 
ried by each citizen is readily ob- 
tained if we assume that the laws of 
the country reflect the views of the 
citizens. It is provided in the laws 
of Great Britain that a man may use 
one sixth of his income in paying 
premiums on insurance policies and 
not be called upon to pay income tax 
on that amount. In other words, if 
a man uses one sixth of his income 
in purchasing protection for his fam- 
ily, or for himself against old age, 
then he is called upon to pay tax 
on five sixths of his income. The 
law does not discriminate between 
life and endowment insurance, so 
that a bachelor without any one de- 


pendent on him would be entitled to 
spend one sixth of his income in pro- 
viding for old age by purchasing 
endowment policies only. 

‘* At age thirty-five, on an income 
of $2,000 a year, one sixth of that 
amount — $333 would purchase 
$12,000 of ordinary life-participating 
insurance. If that sum, $12,000, 
were invested at four per cent inter- 
est, then the family would receive 
$480 annually. This makes rather a 
small amount of money during the 
time when the children are likely to 
be growing up and when the expenses 
are heaviest. The plan introduced 
by many of the insurance companies 
to obviate this difficulty is called the 
continuous instalment plan. It pro- 
vides that the amount of the insurance 
shall be transferred into an annuity 
at the death of the insured, so that 
not less than twenty annual instal- 
ments shall be paid. If the bene- 
ficiary named in the policy survives 
twenty years then the annuity shall 
continue so long as he (or she) shall 
live. Under this form of policy, if 
the wife were aged thirty-five, then 
$333 annually would purchase a little 
over $700 a year at the death of the 
breadwinner, which would be paid 
so long as the widow lives. If she 
should die within twenty years, then 
the $700 would continue to the chil- 
dren until twenty years after the 
death of the insured. 

‘*Ts there anything which can give 
aman more satisfaction than such a 
protection? He has the knowledge 
that the money cannot be lost by bad 
investments, and that his widow will 
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be protected against poverty however 
long she may live. That is the form 
of policy which I most strongly advo- 
cate. As aman increases his income 
his insurance should keep pace with 
the increase, not less than one sixth 
being used for insurance. Instead of 
taking all his insurance on the ordi- 
nary life plan, it is an excellent idea 
to take the higher priced plans, as 
his income increases, such as limited 
payment life and endowment policies, 
so that he would provide old-age 
benefits for himself. 

‘There is a strong feeling among 
the thinking people of Britain that 
the increase of insurance means the 
There is good 
is the 
for the relief of 


decrease of poverty. 


reason to believe that such 
case, as the taxes 


indigent poor have decreased over 
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$15,000,000 a year within the last 
fifty years, notwithstanding the in- 


crease in the population. The de- 


crease is largely attributed to the 
activities of the regular insurance 


companies, and to the friendly soci- 
It often happens that actu- 
aries are called upon to give evidence 


eties. 


of the value of a man’s life in case of 
his death through accident. In such 
cases the lawyers usually request the 
actuary to show the present value of 
the man’s future earnings based upon 
his total income. This is not at all 
fair, because the man himself used a 
goodly portion of his own income, 
and, accordingly, the true monetary 
value of his life to the widow and 
family is the present value of the 
amount which he contributed each 


year to their support.”’ 


THE GAIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT. 


Three insurance departments, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and North Dakota, 
announce their intention to continue 
the gain and loss exhibit, notwith- 
standing the fact that the commis- 
sioners’ convention on two successive 
occasions has voted to eliminate this 
exhibit. The Connecticut department, 
which was the first to make use of 
this form, has concluded to give it up. 
As has been previously pointed out 
in this magazine, the gain and loss 
exhibit was not brought into being 
through a public demand, and the 
insistence with which it has been 
clung to is simply evidence that some 
of the companies and their agents 
are unwilling to relinquish the use in 


competition of the comparative statis- 
tics published under the authority of 
state departments. 

Since the adoption of the blank in 


1895, through the instrumentality of 
the late W. D. Whiting, its defects 
have become more and more appar- 
ent, and it has become the subject of 
increasing criticism on the part of 
underwriters. In cases, un- 
doubtedly, the facts shown by the 
gain and loss exhibit have been ap- 


many 


proximately correct ; but, asa whole, 
it has been so full of error and so un- 
certain as to render it impracticable 
for use by any one desiring to be 
accurate and just to all companies 
concerned. 

The forms for publicity in life-, 
insurance to-day are, as a_ whole, 


sufficient for the purposes of policy- 
holders, and also for the researches 
of the life-insurance student. At 
some points the information exacted 
from the companies has not been 
complete or comprehensive, but as 
time goes on this will be corrected. 











LEGISLATION 


The current sessions of the State 
legislatures will witness two attempts 
to enact laws affecting the question 
of preliminary term valuation,— one 
adverse and the other favorable to the 
contentions of the companies practis- 
ing that form of insurance. A bill 
introduced in the Indiana 
legislature on behalf of local life-in- 


has been 


surance companies, by which it is 
proposed to legalize preliminary-term 
valuation. The introduction of the 
bill is a tacit recognition that, under 
the present law of Indiana, this form 
of valuation is likely to be declared 
illegal. 

The proposed law states that the 
reserve shall be computed according 
to the of the contract, 
should the policy provide for term in- 


terms and 
surance, or for valuation as term in- 
surance for any part of the time cov- 
ered by the contract, the valuation 
shall be made in accordance with this 
stipulation. In other words, under 
this law, if it be passed, a company 
can issue a whole-life policy, and if 
the contract states that it shall be con- 
sidered term insurance for any num- 
ber of years for the purpose of valua- 
tion, be it one, two, three, five, or 
even ten, the department would be 
obliged to recognize that form of 
valuation. 

This bill has already excited the 
opposition of some of the most stren- 
uous advocates of preliminary-term 
valuation, first, because it appears to 
recognize that that kind of valuation 
is illegal under existing laws, and 
second, because it permits term val- 
uation indefinitely beyond the first 
year: thus in effect breaking down 
the whole system of net valuation by 
the State. 


ON PRELIMINARY TERM VALUATION. : 


The 


that introduced in the legislature of 


other measure referred to is 


Vermont, at the instigation of the in- 
surance commissioners of that State. 
This bill copies the Massachusetts 


law in relation to reserves, and if 
passed the commissioners will be re- 
quired thereunder to make a valuation 
similar to that made in Massachusetts 
device 

The 


present Vermont law does not provide 


where the preliminary-term 


has never received recognition. 


for a net valuation, and the interpre- 
tation of that law by the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Vermont 
has left the situation in such an ob- 
that the 
commissioners have deemed it wise to 


scure and uncertain state 
ask the legislature to pass a law about 
which there can be no question. 

The advocates of the preliminary- 
term valuation oppose the passage of 
this law because they hold that it is 
an attempt on the part of the commis- 
sioners to nullify the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 


to be that the Supreme Court, by its 


mage ees 
rheir position seems 


decision, not only interpreted the ex- 
isting law but established the law in 
regard to valuations for all time to 
come, that the 
have no right to ask for the passage 


and commissioners 
of a new law under which they may 
make valuations upon a different ba- 
This contention makes the Su- 
preme Court of Vermont not only a 
lawmaker as 


sis. 


law-interpreter, but a 
well. 

An interesting question in connec- 
tion with preliminary-term valuation 
is raised by the /nsurance Report of 
Denver, which calls attention to the 
practice of some _ preliminary-term 
companies in issuing notes in excess 


of the reserve carried. It is custo- 
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mAry for most of the companies to is- 
sue premium notes to their policy- 
holders, not in any case, however, to 
exceed the reserve. It seems that 
some of the preliminary-term compa- 
nies have made a practice of issuing 
premium notes just as though they 
put aside the full reserve the first 
year. The contention of the /nsur- 
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ance Report is that all preliminary- 
term companies issuing premium 
notes should have their assets cut 
down by the amount of the premium 
notes outstanding against the first 
year’s insurance, because, as_ it 
rightly contends, there is no security 
to the company for the payment of 
those notes. 


WHEN A LIFE-INSURANCE POLICY IS IN FORCE. 





The Supreme Court of Illinois has 
just decided an interesting case in 
which it declares a policy in the 
ARtna Life to have been in force at 
the time of the death of the insured, 
although the last premium thereon 
had not been paid when due. The 
circumstances of the case are as 
follows : 

Edward Sanford, of Morrisville, 
Ill., held a policy in the tna for 
$5,000, payable to his wife, taken out 
March 7, 1876. The annual premium 
was $132.10, payable on February 10 
ofeach year, with the provision that 
the policy should become void if the 
premium was not paid on or before 
the due date. 

For twenty-three years the premium 
was paid up to Feb. 10, 1900. In De- 
cember, 1899, the insured went to Mex- 
ico, leaving his business in the care of 
his son, with no instructions in regard 
to the payment of life-insurance pre- 
miums. On January 30, 1900, the 
company’s agent in Chicago notified 
the insured by mail at Morrisville, 
that the premium would be due Feb- 
ruary 10. The son notified the agent 
of his father’s absence, stating that it 
would be impossible to communicate 
with him and get a reply before Feb- 
ruary 10. He asked the agent if it 


would be necessary to pay on the due 
date, or if the company could wait 
until his father returned. 

The agent replied and enclosed a 
sixty-day note for the premium, sug- 
gesting that the son sign the note on 


behalf of his father and communicate 
with the latter in the meantime. 

The son testified that he signed 
this note on February 10, and that it 
was mailed by his brother in Chicago, 
on February 12. This letter, with 
the note enclosed, was never received 
by the company. 

When the insured returned from 
Mexico, March 10, he sent a check 
to the Chicago agent of the Aitna Life 
for the amount of the premium. The 
insured was ill at the time and died 
March 18, 1900. The check for the 
premium was returned, and the com- 
pany offered to pay $2,680, the paid- 
up value of the policy. The company 
claimed that the policy had lapsed by 
the terms of the contract. The attor- 
ney for the beneficiary, however, 
claimed that it was the intention of 
the agents of the company to waive 
payment of the premium for sixty 
days, and that to the best of his 
ability the terms of this extension 
had been’ complied with by the 
insured. 

The case first went before the Ap- 
pellate Court, which decided against 
the company. An appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court which sustained 
this decree. 

This decision seems to us to be a 
fair one, although there is no criticism 
to be made of the company for asking 
the court topass upon the case. Lyife- 
insurance companies, as a whole, are 
not disposed to take advantage of 
technicalities, but there are occasions 
when it is well to have doubtful 
points of law and equity passed upon 
by courts for future guidance. 











LARGE POLICY-HOLDERS AND THE SUICIDE HAZARD. 


Effect of Liberal Life-Insurance Policy — An Interesting Louisville Case. 


Another instance in which a heav- 
ily insured man has met with death 
under mysterious circumstances has 
recently been the subject of exploi- 
tation in the public press. R. C. 
Whayne, a well-known business man 
of Louisville, Ky., was found dead in 
a field near his suburban home witha 
shotgun by his side. ‘There were no 
witnesses to his death. The coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ accidental 
death.’’ The deceased carried life- 
insurance amounting to some $400,- 
000, a considerable portion of which 
was taken out within a year prior to 
death, and some of it within thirty 
days. 

The circumstances of this case 
raise the oft-repeated question as to 
whether the liberality of the modern 
life-insurance contract does not in- 
duce suicide and create a moral haz- 
ard which it is not safe for the com- 
panies to assume. 

The question is a broad one and 
cannot be definitely answered. The 
Whayne case is one of several where 
the circumstances have been identi- 
cal. There is undoubtedly a feeling 
in this, as in the case of others, that 
the insured committed suicide in or- 
der to secure the life-insurance to his 
beneficiaries. However, it would be 
wrong to assert that such a motive 
controlled the insured in his act of 
self-destruction, although it might 
have influenced him. 

It is undoubtedly true that busi- 
ness men, having large responsibili- 
ties, are inclined to load up with life- 
insurance at times when they feel 
mentally and physically depressed. 
This is not done with the slightest 


expectation of self-destruction, but 
merely because of a feeling that de- 
pendents should be protected in case 
of accident. And there is an especial 
temptation to do this when it can be 
accomplished at relatively small cost 
with life-insurance agents who are 
willing to rebate. The 
Field of Louisville is authority for 
the statement that Whayne was al- 
most a monomaniac on the subject of 
‘*flyer’’ insurance and that he ‘‘ paid 
less . than 
much of the insurance he carried.’’ 

It is, however, true that if this 
physical or mental depression contin- 
ues and a crisis comes in the affairs 
of the insured, the existence of the 


Insurance 


$1.50 per thousand for 


life-insurance is a strong added in- 
centive to suicide, because it tends to 
make the act less one of cowardice 
and more one of absolute sacrifice. 

In this indirect way the modern 
liberal life-insurance policy doubtless 
does tend to increase the moral haz- 
ard. With the exception of 
small policy on the life of Whayne, 
incontestable from the date of issue, 
the contracts suicide 
clauses ranging from three 
About one half of the insur- 


one 


contained 
one to 
years. 
ance is exempt from contest on the 
ground of suicide. The 
might be contestable if suicide could 
be proved. In it would 
doubtless be hard to prove, because 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
has already established ‘‘ accidental 
death.”’ 

We do not deem it probable that 
there will be a modification in the 
liberal conditions of the life-insur- 
ance policy, because, while it may be 


balance 


this case 
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held that there is an increased moral 
hazard to the companies, there is, 
upon the other hand, an undoubted 
benefit in the increased facilities with 
which contracts can be placed. Fur- 
thermore, there is something to be 
said in favor of the fact that suicide 
is a disease against which insurance 
may properly be taken, as in the case 
of other hazards of life; that losses 
from suicide on insured lives are not 
frequent enough to create any appre- 
ciable disturbance in averages. 

The Whayne case is particularly 
interesting, if it be true, as the /ie/d 
states, that much of the 
was placed at a nominal rate. 


insurance 


The 
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case asa whole but emphasizes the 
need of extreme care in the inspec- 
tion of risks, particularly where large 
amounts of insurance are taken out. 
Some of the companies have devel- 
oped their inspection systems to great 
effectiveness. In fact, they have been 
compelled to do so coincident with 
the liberalization of policy contracts. 
As we have said we do not suppose 
that the life-insurance contracts of 
the future will be more restricted, but 
the probability is that the companies 
will guard their interests more care- 
fully by increased efficiency in the 
matter of inspection. 


REBATING AGENTS IN OHIO CANNOT BE LICENSED. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has 
decided that an agent convicted of 
rebating cannot receive a license from 
the State to do business. The cir- 
cumstances of the case are as fol- 
lows: One Connell was appointed 
agent of the Mutual Life in October, 
1900, and when an application for a 
license was made it was refused by 
Superintendent Vorys, on the ground 
that a week before the application, 
and before the date of his appointment 
as an agent, Connell had solicited 
business and received an application 
from one J. F. Adams for a policy on 
which the premium was $80, one half 
of which he rebated to the insured, in 
violation of the Ohio anti-rebate law. 

The case was carried before the 
court, and the facts, as stated, were 


admitted. The agent contended that 
the insurance superintendent could 
not refuse a license to a duly ap- 
pointed agent because of an act per- 
formed prior to the appointment. 
The Circuit Court sustained this con- 
tention, and Superintendent Vorys 
appealed to the Supreme Court. This 
court reversed the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court, and sustained the super- 
intendent, on the ground that the 
agent had not only violated the anti- 
rebate law, but also the law for- 
bidding an agent to solicit insurance 
without a license ; that the superin- 


tendent’s refusal to issue the license 


was in accordance with the ‘‘ mani- 
fest spirit of the statute, and in fur- 
therance of its obvious purpose.’’ 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
January I, 1903 





ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages - $4,223,725.00 
Bonds and Stocks (market value) 6,383,934.41 
Real Estate . ‘ ° ‘ -  1,767,236.27 


Collateral Loans 25,950.00 
Loans to Policy-holders -  1,247,041.00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies ; 432,017.96 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 67,180.96 
Premiums in transit and Deferred Pre- 

miums, less cost of collection . 258, 130.96 


Total Admitted Assets, $14,432,216.56 
LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserve (Per Certificate of New 

York Insurance Department) . $11,884, 188.00 
Present Value of all Dividend-Endow- 

ment Accumulations (Deferred Divi- 

dends) : “4 5 ‘ 983,060.00 
Other Liabilities ° 141,560.76 
Fund voluntarily set aside to meet pos- 

sible fluctuations in — of securi- 


ties, etc. 100,000.00 
Net Surplus ‘ (* 323,407.80 
Total : . : $14,432,216.56 

Income in 1902 $3,217,367.31 
Disbursements in 1902 2,183,751.07 


Excess Income over Disbursements $1 ,033,616.24 


Policies in force ‘ ; P ‘ 3,215 
Insurance in force 5 ; . $65,258,568.00 


INCREASES FOR 1902 per cent 


Income from Interest and Rents 8.09 
Total PremiumIncome . , i . 10.08 
Admitted Assets . ; : : ; 7.93 
Policy Reserves : : ‘ . 2. oe .73 
Insurance in force : . ; : 9.41 
Deferred Dividend Fund . ‘ “Sees 
Payments to Policy-holders ‘ : ~ 





RIGHT and FAIR 


The right plans of Life Insurance, honest in 
purpose, correct in principle; fair methods of deal- 
ing with policy-holders and agents, impartial in 
treatment, just in settlements—all cardinal aims of 
the management of the UNION MUTUAL. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, President 
ARTHUR L. BATES, V’1ce-President 


Good Agents always welcome ; 
territory open for men of that stamp. 


Address either Epson D. SCOFIELD, Sxf/., 1110 
Am. Tract Society Bld’g, 150 Nassau St., New York 
City, or THORNTON CHASE, Suf/., 84 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


satisfactory 





HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety-ninth Semi-annual Statement, 
January, 1903. 





Summary of Assets: 


MARKET 
PAR VALUE VALUE 

Cash in Banks $ 427,046.49 
Special Deposits in T rust Companie s 545,527.54 
Real Estate . 1,593,392.06 
United States Bonds. $1,600,000.00 2,040,000,00 
State and City Bonds 2,729,000.00 2,869,000.00 
Railroad Bonds 1,299,000.00 1,375,430.00 


Water and Gas Bonds and 
Stocks A 


300,000.00 519,000.00 
Railroad Stocks y 
Bank and Trust Co. Stoc ks 155,000.00 456,250.00 


Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 


4,005,000,00 6,174,550.00 


Real Estate 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

Agents 955,572.94 
Interest due and accrued on ist Jan- 

uary, 1903. ‘ . 9,315.79 


"$17, 103,635. 12 


Liabilities: 

Cash Capital s . $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium F und 5 ‘ . 5,986,873.00 
Unpaid Losses 257,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insurs ance, and other c laims $53,608.95 
Reserve for Taxes , ' 75,000.00 
Net Surplus 6, 436,038.69 

$17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards policy-holders $9,436,038.69 


Directors: 

Levi P. Morton, Cornelius N. Bliss, John H. Wash- 
burn, Benjamin Perkins, Elbridge G. Snow, George 
H. Hartford, Henry F. Noyes, Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, Dumont Clarke, James B. Van 
Woert, John Claflin, William F. Havemeyer, Cord 
Meyer, Levi C. Weir. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President; ELBRIDGE G. 
SNOW, Vice-President ; FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2nd 
Vice-President ; EMANUEL H. A. CorRREA, 3rd Vice 
President; AREUNAH M. BuURTIS, Secretary; 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary; HENRY J. FER- 
RIs, Assistant Secretary. 

New York, January 13, 1903 





Established 
in 1822. 


The 
National 
Assurance 
Company 


OF IRELAND. 


Geo. E. Kendall, 


United States 
Manager, 


Hartford, Conn. 








108 Of Personal Interest to the Publisher. 


Weakness of the «« Write-Up ” Journal. 


‘Editor Putnam,of INSURANCE ECONOM- 
Ics, has presented a few truths on insurance 
advertising that are most pertinent. We 
republish it because it expresses exactly 
the sentiment of this paper. The ‘‘ write- 
up’’ journals belong to a weak school of 
publications. They are forced to the old 
plan of throwing laudatory remarks with 
a free hand, because they can attract 
advertisers in no other way. A ‘‘ write- 
up’’ is paid for and represents no one’s 
opinions save the man who is paying hard 
cash to see in print the consoling piece of 
information that he has a ‘‘ great’’ com- 
pany. Readers are of obtuse. They ap- 
preciate that the editor would not have 
flung so roseate a hue had there not been a 
financial incentive. A ‘“ puff’’ or ‘‘ write- 
up’’ weakens an advertisement fifty per 
cent. Straight advertising pays. It is not 
profitable to have a lot of confectionery 
phrases in a paper, because a ‘‘ write-up”’ 
signifies that a paper cannot hold its ad- 
vertisers by its own value and subscription 
list.’’ — The Western Underwriter. 

The publisher of the JOURNAL OF IN- 
SURANCE ECONOMICS can always count on 
the Western Underwriter to endorse and 
support any sound proposition which 
makes for advanced journalism. The West- 
ern Underwriter is one of the few publica- 
tions which exercise a real influence by 
virtue of their twentieth-century methods. 
Our contemporary says that the ‘ write- 
up’’ journals belong to the weak school 
of publications. It may be said, likewise, 
that their days are numbered. 


¥ 


Does n’t Care for Brain Exercise. 


4 


In a contribution to the /usurance Report 
of Denver, Mr. Edward B. Ackerman, who 
has obtained some reputation as a cor- 
respondent of insurance papers, makes the 
following interesting comment in regard to 
the JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 

‘“‘T have tried ever so hard ever so many 
times to understand Mr. Putnam. I have 
finally decided it to be impossible. Either 
I do not know enough about insurance 
matters or I can not comprehend his way 


of telling what he knows— which must be 
everything. Very much of the MONTHLY 
JoURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS is 
vastly, yes utterly, beyond me, but I have 
no doubt there are those who are intelli- 
gent enough to consider its monthly visits 
absolutely indispensable.”’ 

Of course it is true, as Mr. Ackerman 
suggests, that there is quite an army of in- 
telligent insurance men throughout the 
country which reads this magazine because 
it gives them something to think about. 
If it were not so, the JOURNAL, OF INSUR- 
ANCE ECONOMICS would not stand where 
it does to-day after four years of struggle 
against adverse conditions. We do not 
find that any insurance periodical now 
published is more carefully read by its 
subscribers than the JOURNAL OF INSUR- 
ANCE Economics. We do not know why 
Mr. Ackerman finds it hard to understand 
us. Our readers seem to think our state- 
ments of economic truths fairly clear. Mr. 
Ackerman seems to be a bright man; that 
is to say, he is apparently capable of wri- 
ting bright and breezy paragraphs. To be 
sure this might not indicate great intellec- 
tual depth. Perhaps Mr. Ackerman is a 
man to whom new thought and original 
ideas do not appeal. Perhaps he likes to 
mull along in the old ruts, and reflect, as 
nearly as he knows how, the prevailing 
conservative thought. Perhaps he is will- 
ing that others should do his thinking for 
him. The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Eco- 
NOMICS, however, likes to originate ideas. 
We like to be classed among those who are 
willing to exercise their brains. 

When this magazine was first started, 
the editor of one of the minor insurance 
journals, we forget which, who had evi- 
dently read the first page of this magazine 
and then given it up as a bad job, expressed 
himself in this way: ‘‘ Mr. Putnam is too 
deep athinker. His think tank seems to 
be bottomless.”’ 

We have never forgotton this pathetic- 
ally humorous expression of mental 
laziness. Mr. Ackerman seems to show 
the same disinclination to exercise his 
‘think tank.’’ His comment is a pleasant 
way of confessing that he is intellectually 
dead. 











INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITE 


$250,000.00 Cash in Mercantile Trust Co. 
750,000.00 Subject to Call. 


OF ST. LOUIS cH cH HE HE HE SEs 81,000,000.00 Total Available Assets. 
LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI 
THE UNDERWRITERS ARE 


GEORGE L. ALLEN, President Fulton Iron Works. 

W. K. BIXBY, President American Car and Foundry Co, 

R. 8. BROOKINGS, Vice-Prest. Sam'] Cupples Woodenware Co. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Banker. 

MURRAY CARLETON, President Carleton Dry Goods Co, 

H. N. DAVIS, President Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. 

JOHN D. DAVIS, Lawyer. . 

R. B. DULA, Managing Director Continental Tobacco Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, President D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Co. 
JOS. M. HAYES, President Jos. M. Hayes Woolen Co. 
SAMUEL M. KENNARD, President J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 
I. H. LIONBERGER, Lawyer. 


P. C. MAFFITT, Capitalist. 

GEOR GE D. MARKHAM, Senior Partner W. Il. Markham & Co. 
ELIAS MICHAEL, Sec'y and Treas. Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 

I. W. MORTON. Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
THOMAS H. McKITTRICK, Pres. Hargadine- McKittrick D.G. Co. 
DANIEL C. NUGENT, Ist V.-Pres't B. Nugent & Bro. D. G. Co. 
EBEN RICHARDS, Vice-Pres't Mexican Centra! Railroad. 
JOHN SCULLIN, Capitalist. 

E. C. SIMMONS, Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
CORWIN H. SPENCER, Capitalist. 

D. D. WALKER, Capitalist. 

FESTUS J. WADE, President Mercantile Trust Co. 


ROLLA WELLS, Mayor of St. Louis, and President American Stee] Fdy. Co. 


Applications to W. H. MARKHAM & CO., Attorneys and Managers, Century Building, St. Louis 
Will write True Surplus Business only 





PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company ’’? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 





WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 


A. C. ADAMS, C. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 
Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, Entered United States 1848, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1902. 


Assets $10,316,391 
Liabilities . 5,716,274 
Surplus 4,600,117 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED A. D. {710 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE-INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


54 PINE ST., NEW YORK 








Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1902... 
Liabilities. . . . . . . 25,905,423.85 
a er 2,386, 140.53 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. 


$28, 291,564.38 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 3i Milk Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 





Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company, with its fifty years of successful 
and honorable practice, its solid financial condition, 
its fair and liberal policies, all subject to the Non- 
forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, commends itself to 
both policy-holder and agent. 





’ 
For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS, Manager, 


40 Water Street - - Boston, Mass. 





TO FIELD WORKERS: 


The Pradential 


Is now offering to men 
who can write Ordinary 
business most advantage- 
ous contracts, with liberal 
first year and renewal 
commissions,securing not 
only immediate returns, 
but also a continually in- 
creasing annual income, 
the direct result of sys- 
tematic, intelligent effort. 
The equipment is a most 
varied line of policies on 
both Participating and 
Non-participating plans, 
thus enabling the Agent 
to meet any condition or emergency. Address 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


TOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





f STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N. I. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1902. .$78,410,549.66 
LIABILITIES 71,933,206.07 
SURPLUS 6,477,343.59 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 
Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 





NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VERMONT 


Joseph A. DeBoer, President. Osman D. Clark, Secretary. 

James T. Phelps, Vice-Pres. H. M. Cutler, Treasurer. 

James B. =! 2nd Vice-Pres. C. E. Moulton, Actuary. 
r. A. B. Bisbee, Medical Director. 


This Company held January 1, 19 
during the past decade: 


Assets 8 22,384,263.37; Gain, 193.534. 
Surplus, 2,230,212.37; Gain, 144.614. 
Insurance, 108,573,050.00; Gain, 111.364. 
Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 


feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 


2, and gained 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 
GEORGE P. DEWEY, Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange ig! Portland, Me. 








——Cir—- 
Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 


WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'l Manager 
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Agents’ Reference 
and Exchange List 











The following are Members of the 


National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
ohn W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 
hames & Batre, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS: 
Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen, Denver. 
C, M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT : 
Dickinson, Beardsley & Beardsley, 
Hartford. 
George E. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
ohn C, North, New Haven. 
. F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 
James S. Staples & €o., Bridgeport. 
eorge C. Stevens & Sons, 
wrt un, 
W. L. Hatch, New Britain. , 
Frank D. Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W. C, Atwater & "Sons, Derby. 
W. L. Wakefield, Hartford. 
H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Marsh, Merwin & Lemmon, 
Bridgeport. 
ame A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
ilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
oe W. Lee, Washington. 
f & Cohen. Washington. 


Case, Shepard & Co., , Cae. 
Smith, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 
we cae 0. 
W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago. 
Pellet & Hunter, Chicago. 
Frank F, Holmes, Chicago. 


INDIANA: 
Aaron M. Weil & Co. 
KANSAS: 
John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 
KENTUCKY: 
A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 
McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
John J. Barrett, Louisville. 
LOUISIANA: 
Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans. 








Dow & Pinkham, Portland. 
Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland. 
Philip F. Turner, Portland. 

Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 
George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 

F, C. Lynam, Bar Harbor. 


MARYLAND: 
Allemand & Gallagher, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 
Rogers & Howes, Boston, 
Simpson & Ide, Boston. 
Herman Bird, Cambridge. 
George Y. Wellington & Son, 

Arlington. 

J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster. 
Clarence H. Hayes, Boston. 


MICHIGAN : 
Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 
Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. 
Alexander Campbell, Minneapolis. 
baw Stone, Minneapolis. 
anley-McLennan Agency, 
Duluth, 


MISSOURI: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph, 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
George D. Markham, St. Louis. 
Baird & Eaton, Kansas sg 
H. M. Blossom & C O., 5. Louis, 
NEBRASKA: 
B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G. Berry, Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY: 
R. P. Conlon, Newark. 
saneee YORK: 
C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 
Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 
Clark, Williams & Groves, 
Buffalo. 
anaes = A. Campbell, Buffalo. 
en . Goodale, Watertown. 
we M Mandeville, Olean. 
M F. Ashley, Rochester. 
Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 
H. W. Greenland, Syracuse. 


MAINE: | 





NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 
OHIO: 
W. L. Alexander, Canton. 
Bryson, Brubacher & Co., 
Columbus. 
F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 
Henry O'Kane, Columbus. 
Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland, 
A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
O. M. Stafford, Goss & Co., Cleve- 
land. 
Runnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 
C, A. Leech, Uhrichville. 
Allen Hellowell, Youngstown. 
V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 
L. J. Van Anden, Erie. 
Wm. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
Starkweather & Shepley, 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Reeves & oe Charleston. 
TENNESSE 
C. W. Olson ne Co., Chattanooga. 
TEXAS: 
Childress & Taylor, Houston. 
Piper, Stiles & Schmitt, San Antonio. 
UTAH: 
E, W. Wilson, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 
Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 
Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 
S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 
T. G. Peyton & Son, Richmond, 
Julius Straus & Son, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON : 
B. W. Baker, Seattle. 
Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 
Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 
WISCONSIN : 
EF. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 
} . Manson, Wausau. 
red C, Millard, Milwaukee. 








NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF LONDON. 


Eastern and Southern 
» Departments, 
33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


George W. Babb, Manager. 
T. A. Ralston, Sub-Manager. 





NET 











ADMITTED 
POLICY 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT 
CONT 


INSURANCE 


42ND YEAR 


oneifelnsurance@mpany 


NEW 
E. IDE 


OF 


ASSETS 

RESERVE. & 

FUND 
INGENT FUND 

S| RPLI S 

IN FORCE 


YORK 


PRESIDENT 


$13.370.863 
$11.103,912 
$ 856.819 
$ 100.000 
$1,310,132 
$59,646,669 














New York Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 











Balance-Sheet, January 1,1903. 





ASSETS. 


United States, State, City, County, and other Bonds aoe value, $218, 423; 051), market 


value, December 31, 1902. -  $225,039,295 
Bonds and Mortgages (505 first liens) . ; . ; : ; : 26,125,318 
Deposits in trust Companies and Banks at interest ‘ 22,622,058 
Loans to Policy-holders on their Policies as security (legal value thereof, "$35, 000 ,000) . 22,093,674 
Real Estate (26 pieces, including twelve office buildings, valued at $10,990,000). ; 12,880,000 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $5,949,420) °. ’ 4,104,000 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve charged i in Liabilities ; 3,147,027 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (legal Reserve to secure same, 4, 300,000) . 2,664,476 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in AACN . ° : : . 2,294,277 

Interest and Rents accrued ? , ° 3 1,870, 775 
Total Assets (per Certilicate of New York Ins. Dept. ) 5 . $322, 840,900 





LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate of New York Insurance Dept.) December 31, 1902 “ $268, 344,420 
All other Liabilities on Policies, Annuities, Endowments, &c., awaiting presentment 

for payment J ; : 4,462,361 
Reserve on Policies which the Compa ny values above the State’ s standard c $5,397,325 


Reserve to provide Dividends payable to policy-holders during 1903, and there- 
after, as the periods mature : 


To holders of 20-Year Period Policies . f i ; 23,877,326 

To holders of 15-Year Period Policies . ; , . 8,270,742 

To holders of 10-Year Period Policies . A ; : 588,663 

To holders of 5-Year Period Policies “ ‘ . 587,401 

To holders of Annual Dividend Policies : : 800,947 

Reserves to provide for all other contingencies ; ; ; f é 10,511,715 
Total = ¥ etal 50,034,119 
Total Liabilities (per Certificate of New York Ins. Dept. + Tore : $322,840,900 





CASH INCOME, 1902. 


New Premiums (Annuities, $1,712, 429) ‘ 2 $15,588,022 
Renewal Premiums : ‘ : : : 49,461,923 
TOTAL PREMIUMS ’ 3 ; 5 $65,049,945 
Deposits on account of Registered Bond Policies, etc., - ; 2 : ; 463,831 
Interest Receipts from: 
Bonds owned . : ; ‘ : : - ; P 8,441,147 
Mortgage loans : ‘ ’ : , 1,405,806 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by Policies . J , ‘ 1,243,009 
Bank Deposits and Collateral Loans. : . “ é 796,898 : 
TOTAL INTEREST RECEIPTS ; . es : 3 ¥ 11,886,860 
Rents from Company’s properties : : : . ; 1,058,591 
Profits realized on Securities sold during the year 4 ‘ . % ‘ 649,174 
2 _ Total Income . ; “ ; : ° : : * $79,108,401 





EXPENDITURES, 1902. 


Paid for Death Cia: is ($15,932, 1907); Endowments ($405,102), and Annuities ($1,626,605) $21,604,215 


Paid for Dividen ud Surrender Values to Policy-holders . 8,954,344 
Commissions am: 11 other payments to agents, ($6,710,251) on New Business of 
*$302,798,229 ; M.dical Examiners’ Fees, and Inspection of Risks $324,339). 7:534,590 


Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Advertising, Equipment Account, Tele- 
graph, Postage, Commissions on $1,250, 829,797 of Old Business and Miscellaneous 
Expenditures ‘ 5 3 8,832,442 
Balance for Reserves — Excess of Income over Expenditures for year ; 32,182,810 
*The New Business of 1902, which was $40,000,000 more than that of 1901, was secured 
at a lower expense rate. 


Total Expenditures and Balance to Reserves : : ee $79,108,401 





NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR IN 1902, $302,798,229. 
GAIN IN 1902, $40,011,054. 
TOTAL PAID- FOR. INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,353,628,026. 
GAIN IN 1902, $188,258,727. 
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